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CHAPTER I. 




OUR LEGAL ADVISER ACCORDS SIX MONTHS* 

RESPITE. 

jAS ever a steady-going attorney 
immersed in such a sea of per- 
plexities ?' mused Gilbert Noyes, 
as he jogged along in the direction of Rus- 
sell Square. l A run -away clerk, an hysteri- 
cal daughter, and a pig-headed client, are 
surely enough to occupy any reasonable 
man's time. When all was working round 
so nicely, too. This Baker, who has seen 
nothing but quills and parchment, is as 
fantastical as a boarding-school hoyden. 
As for Selina, I expected nothing less than 
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hail-storms of hysterics and cataracts of 
tearo. I wasn't disappointed either — think 
of that. The Cerberus sailed sure enough. 
Why couldn't Baker just have given me 
the least hint of this colonial project? 
No, it was more dramatic to write from on 
board to the cruel-hearted one. Hang 
these young fools, I wish they would learn 
business habits. Suppose me embarking 
on such a cruise; I should fidget myself 
with weeks of preparation. But to leap on 
board with only the clothes you sit in, and 
hoist sail for the antipodes, may seem 
thrilling to Selina, but it sounds Bedlam 
to me. The only good of Vincent being 
for the present wiped out of this notable 
Baker- Sudgrove puzzle is, that my course 
of action is less fettered with motives of 
affection. I hardly expect him to return. 
He is no more fit to rough it in a new 
country than a Bath spinster. Then a 
bird- witted fellow, like he is, ' may be en- 
slaved by a colonial beauty. Anyhow, if 
he deserts my daughter, I need make no 
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violent efforts to fish him back again, or 
ferret him out among his brother diggers. 
Therefore, by all means, cancel Vincent 
Baker from this family equation.' 

'No — you see,' he meditated, 'when 
Sudgrove is first brought face to face with 
this will, it is laudable caution on my part 
to allow the existence of the mother, whom 
I have no interest in, and to reserve the 
existence of the son, whom I have, or had 
then, a direct interest about. Suppose I 
had blurted out — "No question but the 
child's alive, reared in my office, and now 
engaged to my daughter," how nicely Sud- 
grove would have cursed my officiously 
keeping alive his brother's bantling. Who 
knows, he might have connected me some- 
how with the reappearance of the will 
itself? So far, on Sudgrove's side, was 
caution needed, but on Vincent Baker's 
my cards were not quite easy. I meant, 
as safest policy, to marry him at once to 
Selina before he got wind of his expecta- 
tions, since who knows but the man of pro- 
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perty might have repudiated the marriage 
promises of the lawyer's clerk. Nor would 
it take, I fancy, very much to turn the not 
very capacious head of Vincent. Anyhow, 
that was my game. I settled so much be- 
tween Sudgrove's study and home. Then 
came this provoking quarrel, in the very 
nick of time, to thwart me. Then this in- 
sane migratory impulse, more like a bird's 
than a reasonable being's, which brings 
me to my journey's end; and now for 
Sudgrove.' And being arrived at Russell 
Square, Noyes rang the bell, and was duly 
admitted by Golland. 

While Noyes uncased himself of his 
wrapper, Golland said in his ear, 'that 
master hadn't been hisself this day or 
more. Frets a good deal, and is fallen 
away to rags ; knows it by his waistcoats, 
and Mugden noticed it as well. Hoped it 
wasn't anything in the bankruptcy way. 
Trusted Noyes would remember his (Got- 
land's) wages before any of them.' This, 
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and much more, Golland imparted in ster- 
torous confidence. 

'Your salary is safe enough/ replied 
Noyes, drily ; ' you can have it now, and 
leave instantly, if you like. I am sure 
Mr Sudgrove would wish you to go, if I 
mentioned your doubts.' 

Golland turned pale. 

'Don't be hard on me, sir, Fve an 
aged mother, and aged mothers is of ge- 
neral fractious, and consumes a deal in the 
liquid form, and draws a good deal on 
one's wages. It's the aged mother makes 
me so sharp on my quarter.' 

'Can this be getting wind?' thought 
Noyes as Golland led the way. l We must 
act promptly and quietly.' 

' Now, Mr Sudgrove/ he cried cheerily 
as he entered, 'I trust I find you better 
this morning. Ah, you're coming round I 
see. Got your old colour back. Well, 
I've better news in my budget to-day,' 
and Noyes shook hands effusively with 
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his client, and drew a chair to the 
fire. 

'You can't picture the suspense I've 
gone through,' said Sudgrove, rubbing his 
knees and rocking his head slowly from 
side to side. ' Take the child first. I'm 
burning to hear,' and Sudgrove advanced 
his face with a jerk towards the lawyer, 
the picture of irritable impatience. 

' Take the best tidings first,' proceeded 
Noyes in a hopeful tone. l The boy has 
grown up, but is run away to the dig- 
gings/ 

Sudgrove's features expanded into a 
smile: he blew his nose, gave himself a 
shake, and began to hold himself up again 
in his old fashion. 

'You mean, I trust, there is no pos- 
sibility of communicating with him,' sug- 
gested Sudgrove with significant emphasis. 

' I mean his own mother tells me she 
has not a notion where he is,' echoed 
Noyes. 

' Come, we shall do now. This is ex- 
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cellent. And about this worthy Mrs Baker ?' 
inquired Sudgrove, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, and still smiling, for no assignable 
cause, spasmodically, at intervals. 

1 1 have seen her, and can lay my hand 
upon her at twelve hours' notice. She 
has married a needy adventurer/ narrated 
Noyes, ' he seems quite capable of exhaust- 
ing a very decent fortune in quite as short 
a time as any thoroughbred gentleman. 7 
Here Noyes looked sarcastic. ' I caution 
you, that she won't see much of what she 
gets under this legal instrument.' 

' Now look here, Noyes, I am willing to 
pay this jade her two thousand a year, but 
I want it to be done quietly. This will 
meet all my legal obligations under the 
case till this son turns up again, which he 
won't,' muttered Mr Sudgrove confidently. 

' He may not,' meditated the attorney, 
* I incline myself to think he won't, but 
one never knows.' 

1 1 put it to you thus, Noyes,' said Sud- 
grove, admonishing him with his forefinger. 
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1 You can't deny that, could justice be 
done without this will being proved> much 
scandal would be avoided. I don't want 
every one who pays his shilling to see 
what Italian literature brought my brother 
to.' 

4 1 see your drift, sir; but it's really 
most embarrassing for a legal person to 
have to answer you. You propose a 
wholly informal course,' replied the attor- 
ney, tapping his foot upon the carpet. 

L To strengthen my case/ pursued Sud- 
grove f ' the chief object of the testator's 
bounty has disappeared. This leaves a 
mere life annuity, which I both can and 
will pay to this horseleech, without a six- 
pence's deduction/ And Sud grove looked 
anxiously in Noyes's direction for a reply. 

c The duty of a family solicitor,' said 
Noyes, rocking one leg over the other, ' is 
to see that substantial justice is done. It's 
the policy of the law to enforce the validity 
of family arrangements and compromises. 
Indeed, it is much better that folks should 
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settle their hitches and disputes within- 
doors, than run bawling their domestic 
details out in every law-court.' 

' I am ready emphatically to endorse 
every word you have said. You have 
stated my views to the letter. I see we 
shall get through this complication now ; ' 
rejoined Sudgrove, hitching his chair 
nearer the attorney. c I'm convinced 
that you are a good fellow, and don't 
mean to cavil and object.' 

1 Still, with every wish, my dear sir,' 
resumed Noyes, putting his head on one 
side to consider, and eyeing the other nar- 
rowly, ' not to give any inconvenient pub- 
licity to a rather ticklish point of your 
family chronicle; still we cannot mask 
the fact, that the straightforward course is 
to take this document down to Doctors' 
Commons, and see what the legal pundits 
say to it there.' 

' I suppose you mean, that I ought to 
involve myself in considerable legal ex- 
penses, perhaps an interminable lawsuit, 
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to establish the validity of this, which, if it 
does hold water, will go near ruining me. 
Why, I might question it on a score of 
reasons, undue influence, mental imbecil- 
ity, doubt about the signature, question 
about the witnesses, and what not. I waive 
all these, am ready to pay this vixen her 
ill-gotten gains to the last stiver every 
year she continues to burden the earth. 
If the son turns up, which he won't, I'll 
take care this precious instrument reaches 
him, and he may do his worst to regain 
his rights under it. What can I do more ? 
Why should I noise and blaze about my 
brother's folly > till there is some clearly 
ascertained recipient to profit thereby ? 
Come, don't sit staring at me, Noyes, and 
looking so critical. Suggest something 
yourself. You're the lawyer, and yet 
you leave me all the talking.' And Miles 
Sudgrove pulled up with a jerk, and threw 
back his head impatiently. 

' Thus far I am willing to concede to 
the exigencies of this most delicate case,' 
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enunciated Noyes. ' I am willing to ad- 
journ until this day six months the ques- 
tion of making this will's discovery public. 
Meantime, of course, the fact of its exist- 
ence is halved between us two, and belongs 
to no one besides. I am by no means sure, 
that I may not expose myself hereafter to 
grave misconstruction by this delay with 
the rest of my profession. But I am will- 
ing to stretch a point to oblige so old a 
client, and to save the credit of a family 
that I have been interested in so long.' 

6 Well, Noyes, I accept your six months' 
respite thankfully,' acceded Sudgrove. 1 1 
think you're rather hard, and needlessly 
scrupulous. You learn that in your office, 
so I wont complain. We agree, therefore, 
things should remain in statu quo. Good ! 
But I prefer that Mrs Baker's annuity 
should commence at once. Now, how is 
the money to reach her ? ' 

1 Reach her ? ' echoed Noyes ; ' why in 
notes, pounds, cheques. How you will. 
She won't look the gift-horse in the mouth. 
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Stay, excuse me ; I see your drift now. I 
was hasty in replying. You prefer that 
she should not be too exactly aware 
whence she receives these moneys. Why 
she receives them of course she must soon 
guess perfectly/ 

1 Clearly I should much prefer it so/ 
agreed Sudgrove, drumming on the table 
with his fingers. 

' Leave that to me/ continued Noyes. 
' I fancy, with two such needy recipients, 
I can arrange that perfectly. All that you 
require, I take it, will be her receipt to me 
for each quarterly instalment/ 

1 That's settled, then/ exclaimed Sud- 
grove ; l and that concludes our morning's 
talk, doesn't it ? ' 

c A few more points and I have done/ 
rejoined Noyes. c There's the question of 
back payments/ 

' Which I shall not make till this will 
has been affirmed/ persisted Sudgrove 
snappishly. 

4 Then we really ought/ suggested 
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Noyes, 'just for form's sake, to insert a 
few advertisements for this missing Master 
Baker in an Australian paper or two. It 
will strengthen our hands, in case at any 
future time he did reappear, if we could 
show that, together with the commence- 
ment of these payments to his mother, we 
tried to trace him as well. 9 

Sudgrove's face lengthened consider- 
ably at this proposal. 

€ I don't see, we have any call to be so 
consumedly active in this search. Let 
the question of advertisement stand over 
with the rest. Hang it, man, I may be 
taking counsel's opinion or what not; 
which would explain a mere six months 9 
delay. 9 

Thus Sudgrove, becoming again rather 
heated, and with a feeble resumption of his 
habitual ponderosity. 

1 Then I won't press the point, though, 
let it be remembered, in justice to myself, 
that I advised it, 9 urged Noyes. ' One 
more remark and I have done. You dis- 
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tinctly understand that, had you not irre- 
coverably contracted to buy the Orpwood 
estate before this will turned up, I should 
have counselled considerable hesitation as 
to completing that investment.' 

' As you say, it's too late to recede,' 
reiterated Sudgrove. ' Land always com- 
mands its price ; and if these Bakers ever 
make me pay up or refund, they can take 
it as well in acres as in specie.' 

i Quite so,' concluded Noyes, c and in- 
deed in this matter we've no choice. We 
should get into a specific performance suit 
in no time, if we drew back now a finger's 
breadth. Well, I can release you now, 
Mr Sudgrove; for that concludes my 
morning's budget.' 

1 Good morning, and thankee, Noyes, 
See Mrs Baker at once, and get her to take 
the money, and enter as little as possible 
into detail with her. I do not wish my 
name, if possible, alluded to in your inter- 
view, as I'm a moral man.' 

So Noyes departed from Russell Square ; 
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and not being over-anxious to return home 
more than necessary in the present con- 
dition of the fair Selina, whose tender sus- 
ceptibilities just now rather damped the 
amenity of Fish-street Hill, both as a 
business residence and as a domestic re- 
treat ; he purposed with himself to go 
round by One-swan Yard, Bishopsgate 
Street, and try to arrange matters forth- 
with with Mrs Knoblauch on a confidential 
footing. 

Mr Knoblauch being detained, we 
presume, with the Nightingales, the land- 
lady had taken the opportunity of ex- 
changing a few casual reflections with 
Mrs Knoblauch during his absence, on the 
uncertainty of human things in general 
and of rent in particular ; and Noyes found 
them so employed on his arrival. The 
landlady having expressed an ironical wish 
to see the colour of Mrs Knoblauch's 
money, that lady had retorted by a rather 
personal allusion to the hue of a prominent 
feature of the landlady's countenance ; 
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who then threatened to bring up the police 
unless she received six shillings by way of 
instalment. At which juncture Noyes in- 
terposed, paid the sum with the greatest 
urbanity, and bowed the landlady out, 
much astonished at the payment. 

€ Ah, it's you again, Mr Noyes,' ex- 
claimed Mrs Knoblauch from a chair into 
which she sank, after the fatigues of the 
encounter. ' I hope you ain't come about 
anything that Vincent owes you. You 
see, by that low-bred woman whom your 
kindness has relieved me of, how hard we 
are drove ourselves.' 

1 1 come on a very different errand, my 
dear madam/ said the attorney, drawing a 
chair unbidden to the small round table. 

1 Nothing about Vincent, eh ? ' she 
asked, with a gesture of surprise. 

1 Unless you have any news of him, 
no/ returned the attorney, raising his 
voice, and with decided emphasis. 

1 Beyond his letter I haven't a trace of 
him/ she replied with a cough and a hem. 
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'Well, never mind Vincent/ returned 
the man of law. 

' But I do mind about him/ she echoed, 
squeezing a tear of very scanty proportions 
from the very corner of her eyelids, ' a bad 
boy to go and leave me without warning.' 

1 Humph. Then we'll proceed to busi- 
ness at once. Of course, all I say is most 
confidential. ' 

i Eh ? ' said Mrs Knoblauch, raising her 
eyebrows. 

' Now, Fm a lawyer, ma'am,' he con- 
tinued, ' and a lawyer is like a doctor. 
He's full of secrets and crammed with 
private histories. People must tell him 
disagreeable things. Take me, for in- 
stance; I know things about beautiful 
ladies in lace and their own carriages, 
women the world has never spoken against, 
things, that if these women thought I 
should divulge, they would crawl barefoot 
through the city to Fish-street Hill to 
supplicate my silence.' 

1 Good Heavens, Mr Noyes, how you 
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startle one,' ejaculated Mrs Knoblauch, 
grasping her handkerchief. 

6 Now listen, and don't be hurt at what 
I'm going to say,' the attorney went on. 
1 Vincent told me, on the eve of this silly 
disappearance, that there was a difficulty 
about his parentage, which made you un- 
willing to inform Mr Knoblauch of his 
existence. This he told me, because I had 
suspected his parentage all along and told 
him to advertise for you.' 

1 If you knew,' sobbed Mrs Knoblauch, 
' how hard it is for a young girl started in 
life to make her way alone, you would 
speak more considerately now, indeed you 
would, Mr Noyes.' 

1 My good woman, I make no imputa- 
tions,' explained he, c I merely state facts. 
I shall only put two questions, and then 
we will pass to a more pleasant duty of 
mine. Your maiden name was ? ' 

6 Melicent Baker,' she whimpered. 

'And your father's name and resi- 
dence ? ' 
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' Gabriel Baker, of 42, Throwleigh 
Terrace, Hammersmith, ' she stammered. 

1 Exactly, that is amply sufficient. 
Now, you will promise not to question me 
as to what I'm going to say ? ' 

6 1 suppose you won't answer me if I 
do,' she murmured with a shake of the 
head. 

' True for you, ma'am/ he allowed 
with an abrupt laugh ; c suppose a case. 
The relations of Vincent Baker's father, 
forgive my alluding to so delicate a matter, 
but it's necessary — ' 

Mrs Baker again dissolved in tears and 
murmured, c Please don't say any more 
about him, I can't bear it.' 

' Very well ; then we'll say of a certain 
party,' corrected Noyes, ' which can hurt 
no one's feelings. Then the relatives of 
certain party deceased, hearing through 
me you were married again, and in strait- 
ened circumstances, have lately felt that 
they have been a little backwards in doing 
something for you/ 
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c That indeed they have/ she inter- 
posed, drying her eyes. i They never 
spoke a truer word. Since the day he 
died I never saw a sixpence of theirs.' 

i I can fully corroborate that state- 
ment/ assented Noyes. l However, let 
by-gones rest ; I am commissioned, under 
certain conditions, to remedy their past 
neglect and omission. Now, in the first 
place, as to your present husband. I pre- 
sume, from your reticence about Vincent, 
you would wish him to have no suspicion 
whence you would draw this relief? How 
had I best convey these moneys to you ? ' 

1 Knoblauch is very jealous/ she mused, 
6 I'm sure I don't know what to say ; except 
that you might employ a clerk to lose as 
much as I'm to get at cribbage to Knob- 
lauch. He might easy do that, if he play- 
ed careless, and didn't watch Knoblauch's 
fingers.' 

6 An ingenious suggestion/ pursued 
Noyes, ' but I fear it would hardly satisfy 
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my clients. My instructions are these ; I 
pay you quarterly a certain sum, handsome 
enough, you'll allow, when I name the 
amount. But, beyond the general assur- 
ance, that it comes to you as the mother of 
Vincent Baker, and the mistress of a late 
party, whom you prefer shall continue 
nameless ; you receive this on condition 
that you neither inquire, nor ever attempt 
to gain access, or communicate with that 
party's relatives. On the least infraction 
of these conditions the annuity will deter- 
mine. Do you say yes, or no ? ' 

' If you knew one tithe of our life 
during the last few years,' she cried with 
sparkling eyes, ' you wouldn't pause even 
to ask me. I shall accept gratefully, thank- 
fully. Tell them I unsay all my hard 
words against them. There must be good 
in them, if they're any kin to him. Of 
course, I agree ; but how shall we make 
it smooth with Knoblauch ? ' 

6 Tell him it comes from an uncle in the 
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Indies, or an aunt in the tropics. Send 
him to my office ; I will bear you out in all 
you say/ answered Noyes. 

c How much is it ? ' inquired Mrs Knob- 
lauch practically. 

' It's very large — an overwhelming 
amount to people in your condition ; though 
I take it Mr Knoblauch is quite equal to 
spending even this/ 

1 Oh, Knob is quite a gentleman,' she 
assented with some pride ; ' won't he be 
pleased, and brush himself up, and send 
for Toop and Crippy; it seems like a 
dream, quite, with that landlady here only 
a minute gone. How much is it, Mr 
Noyes; you'll make me faint with im- 
patience ? ' 

c I want to tell you gradually,' was the 
reply, ' it's a great shock to the nervous 
system to become suddenly rich.' 

1 And Vincent,' she demanded abruptly, 
' what does he get — at least, what would he 
get if he were here to get it ? ' 

i I suppose,' replied Noyes drily, l as the 
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sum is large, you are expected to provide for 
him out of it. There is no intention at 
present of giving Baker anything. And I 
need not caution you, that should he return, 
he is on no account to try and approach 
your benefactors; as his presence will be 
even more distasteful than yours ; and any 
importunity on his part must arrest their 
munificence to you, just as if you had per- 
sonally broken the condition/ 

' Then, perhaps,' she mused, — c at least, 
when he comes back, — I had better tell 
Baker too I get it through my uncle in the 
Indies. The boy is so rash and impatient, 
he would be sure to spoil it all.' 

'A good suggestion,' allowed Noyes, 
' but time enough to decide when the truant 
returns. And now I'll tell you the sum, 
and leave you my cheque for the first in- 
stalment. You've prepared your nerves, I 
hope, for something considerable. I know 
from a domestic instance that you ladies 
are easily upset.' 

6 You mean, your girl who wouldn't 
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have my Vinny/ interposed Mrs Knob- 
lauch with a toss of the head. ' Yes, I'm 
prepared, but/ she added, lowering her 
voice, ' his people must have doubled and 
trebled their business to be able to do such 
great things and not hurt themselves.' 

1 Eh,' said Noyes, ' it's a sacrifice, no 
doubt, but they feel it's only right. The 
business was wound up long since, but they 
are now very wealthy people.' 

1 To think of that ; well, he often told 
me, his brother could never turn a penny,' 
she returned. 

' On his own account/ agreed Noyes, 
1 it is quite correct, that his brother never 
did or would have succeeded. And now, 
my dear madam, I must beg, that hence- 
forth all conversation on the past affairs of 
this family should be a sealed book between 
us. My clients would be very angry, if 
they thought I allowed you to discuss such 
matters with me. And you know your own 
interests too well to babble of clients' 
names to strangers; as you have both 
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your husband to keep in the dark, and to 
fulfil the rigorous conditions of their munifi- 
cent gift. Now, let me put it to you thus, 
would five hundred a-year seem handsome 
to you ? ' 

1 Princely/ gasped Mrs Knoblauch. 

i Well, it's two thousand a-year, neither 
more nor less,' said Noyes. 

The result of this announcement be- 
ing, that Noyes had again to summon in 
the landlady to assist him in applying re- 
storatives to, and dashing cold water in the 
face of Mrs Knoblauch, whose feelings 
being too much for her, had taken the op- 
portunity of fainting. 




CHAPTER II. 




D0VEY SNEWING AS A SICK NURSE. 

OOD Comper, the eldest represent- 
ative of the house, was a confirm- 
ed paralytic. He was not much 
past forty -five, and retained still the out- 
lines and vestiges of a once muscular frame. 
He could not walk without assistance, and 
then only stagger for a few yards. On one 
whole side he was as helpless as an infant. 
His face had assumed that pinched, que- 
rulous expression, which is indicative of 
lengthened ill-health. He used to get his 
fresh air by being trundled out every morn- 
ing in a bath-chair into those margins of 
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Hyde Park where nursery-maids and tulip- 
beds chiefly abound. Here he would select 
a quiet nook, sheltered from the incursions 
of runaway hoops, and retired a little from 
the main stream of infantine immigration. 
Once landed in such a haven, he would 
dismiss his bath-chair man to lounge for 
half an hour over the railings, watch the 
vehicles, and produce a surreptitious pipe. 
This oasis of out-of-door solitude was to 
Hood Comper the pleasantest event of his 
monotonous daily existence. 

This programme having been duly re- 
peated, and Hood lodged in his favourite 
niche near a miniature Lombardy poplar, 
which was a mere whelp or sapling of 
a tree, out of compliment, we suppose, to 
the juvenile character of the population ; 
the bath-chair man had only just disap- 
peared round a lilac, when the invalid be- 
gan to get very fidgetty and to turn pale, 
though he was colourless enough in his 
normal condition. Moreover, he raised a 
few feeble shouts to recall his attendant, 
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but that personage had concentrated his 
whole attention on a few pinches of tobacco 
enclosed in a scrap of the Daily Telegraph, 
and he continued to remove himself, and 
returned not. 

Why should there be anything agitat- 
ing to the nerves of an invalid in the ap- 
pearance down a vista of park flowers of 
so well-trimmed and dapper a gentleman 
as Mr Dovey Snewing, whose advancing 
features bore visible impress of good-will 
towards mankind in general, and satisfac- 
tion with himself in particular ? Why 
should not Snewing take his early constitu- 
tional without running foul of the nervous 
susceptibilities of Mr Hood Comper ? 

1 Hah, Comper, my dear fellow, haven't 
seen you for an age, A lucky meeting this. 
I've a piece of news that will warm you. 
How goes it? Why, we look charming 
this morning/ cried Snewing, pausing 
abreast of the invalid, and proceeding 
coolly to occupy a contiguous bench. 

' Mr Snewing, if you have any human 
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feelings, pass on,' said Comper, clutching 
his useless hand with the other ; ' I am too 
ill and nervous to endure an interview with 
you. Look at me! am I a worthy butt 
for sarcastic resentment; am I worth the 
shot of your reproaches ? ' 

'He is irritable with me, his earliest 
friend ! ' said Snewing, addressing the pop- 
lar. ' This is very sad. That hand of 
yours seems a good deal stiffer. But you 
can't offend me. I mean to bear you 
company for a bit. I may be late for 
one of my boards, but the director gives 
way to the friend. Then I must smoke. I 
fear the wind sets a little from me to- 
wards you, but I suppose you don't 
mind.' 

1 Indeed, I cannot bear tobacco smoke 
since my seizure,' gasped Hood, feebly. 

i Then I am afraid you are in for a 
head-ache when you get home,' returned 
Snewing, complacently, between vigorous 
pulls at his cigar. ' Really the nervous 
irritation of invalids is surprising. Ought 
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healthy men to be made slaves to sick 
fancies ? Clearly not.' 

' You have the whole park and the use 
of your limbs ; why invade my wretched 
little corner ? ' whined Hood, 

' That's the curious way things come 
about,' pursued Snewing, his small eyes 
contracting with malevolence. ' To think 
of your being obliged to listen to me here. 
Perfectly helpless, and completely in my 
power. Fifty people pass us a minute; 
you daren't ask one to help you. What 
would you say? " Drive away this well- 
dressed gentleman." Too absurd, wouldn't 
it be ? Ill be frank with you ; what is life 
without frankness? I wished you dead 
once — twice, perhaps. I was a fool. My 
luck has managed things even better than 
I could devise them. I'd much rather 
have you just as you are. Why, a dead 
man is soon done with. For us two, many 
pleasant interviews together are in store. I 
have no fear of boring you, for you cannot 
run away. Strange, isn't it, how things 
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work round ? By Jove, that was a neatish 
ankle that passed us.' 

1 Spare me ! ' ejaculated the sick man, 
shuddering in his chair ; ' for the sake of 
your sister, if nothing else can touch you, 
release me from this exquisite torture.' 

' Of my sister, indeed/ demanded 
Snewing, a stern earnestness breaking 
through his assumed air of nonchalant ban- 
ter; 'a most conclusive reason why I 
should be mealy-mouthed on certain topics 
which jar on my good friend here. My 
sister, forsooth ; this was Sir Amadis, that 
must take up every crotchety woman's 
cudgels, that must thrust himself into the 
quarrels of man and wife. That must tell 
me my brotherly duty, and lecture my 
brother-in-law on connubial delinquencies.' 

' Could I stand by when the poor crea- 
ture herself appealed to me ? ' expostulated 
Hood, gathering his feeble energies to- 
gether, with an effort. l When a compact 
existed, she told me, between you, the 
brother, and him, the profligate, to share 
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her fortune and defraud her children — .' 
' She told you ! ' interrupted Snewing, 
the hard lines deepening about his mouth, 
and a small spot of colour appearing in the 
centre of his cheeks, ' you knew as well as 
I did, what her word went for, Don Quix- 
ote. This was the champion, the platonic 
friend, the man who got married women 
talked about. Think of that! This w r as 
the fine man, the city buck, no girl could 
be good enough for him, and now there 
isn't a draggled nurse-maid round us that 
would let him kiss her.' 

i I spared you once at school/ moaned 
the invalid, trembling from head to foot. 
6 Have done, before my strength is quite 
gone. Think of the disgrace I spared 
you, and pass on/ 

' I tell you what, my crippled friend,' 
exclaimed Snewing, tightening his grasp 
upon his walking-cane, Tin a good-tem- 
pered man, but I advise you, avoid that 
one point in our early history. Fm an 
easy fellow enough, and a wreck like you 
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may say a good deal ; but I warn you, on 
that head I'm as cursedly ill-humoured as 
you are. You spare me, indeed ! What 
magnanimity ! On account of friendship 
between our families, he would graciously 
spare me inevitable expulsion. Yet, as 
cock of the school, felt it his painful duty 
to thrash me to his heart's content. A 
high tone of morality must be maintained 
among the boys. Pshaw ! you were a 
prig, my disabled hero ; before your beard 
grew, what an impostor you were. Why 
even your vaunted muscle, that's gone by 
the board, like whipcord. You look like a 
king of athletic sports, truly. I told you 
you'd rile me about this school business, 
and you have.' 

' Have you exhausted your venom for 
one day?' inquired Hood, with his lips 
white and his teeth chattering. ' I suppose 
even rancour palls at last. Besides, you 
have run through your two usual counts 
against me. My chairman must be back 
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soon, poor old man, he never stirs from 
me henceforward.' 

1 True, we have ended retrospect/ went 
on Snewing, grimly eyeing the sufferer, 
' and brought down our debit and credit 
score to the present year of grace. I hap- 
pen, through a series of coincidences, which 
are not really such, but have arisen from 
my watchful interest in the critical periods 
of the Comper family, to have been the 
bearer of many vital announcements affect- 
ing its history or commercial credit. That 
house, whose past inability to meet its 
monetary engagements with anything like 
credit, we all deplore, has ceased from city 
firms. I still watch with tender regard 
Theodore Comper's surviving children. Let 
us take stock : to begin with, Fearon Com- 
per was arrested yesterday. I suppose my 
news has not been anticipated ? ' 

1 Enjoy to the full the assurance that 
you are the first to tell me/ said Hood in 
a very low tremulous voice. 6 They keep 
such things from me now in my present 
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state. You are more considerate. Wretch- 
ed boy, he is out of harm at least under 
arrest.' 

1 Quite my view/ interposed Snewing 
with a coarse laugh, c I didn't expect such 
clearness of head from so advanced a stage 
of your disease. Therefore, as the true 
family friend, I mean to get Fearon out 
to-night, for he has not come really yet to 
the tremendous damage and grief that lies 
straight on ahead for him.' 

1 It is an errand even worthy of your 
malevolence,' sighed Hood, closing his 
eyes to shut out the bully's sneering face. 
' A refinement of rancour, surpassing even 
your most subtle motives. A man gives 
a pound abroad to get his enemy stab- 
bed. You give fifty to set your enemy 
at liberty, and the poor dupe fancies you 
his staunchest friend ; ' and Hood, reopen- 
ing his lids, regarded Snewing with an 
aspect of the most intense loathing, that 
for the moment overpowered his helpless 
nervousness. 



■m- 
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'Wake up, come, don't doze. How 
behind the age we are, my worthy but 
irritable Hood/ blustered Snewing with 
a kind of hangman's gaiety and butcher's 
cheeriness. ' Yes, we've improved on the 
old crude notions of paying out our oppo- 
nents in the bludgeon and sledge-hammer 
form. If a dog is likely to hang himself, 
we now, with the utmost urbanity of man- 
ner, supply the noose and purchase the 
requisite rope at our own proper cost. 
That's the whole of the new philosophy of 
resentment in a nutshell. Now Fearon 
here is so much a worse enemy to himself, 
than the most ingenious ill-wisher of his 
own could be, that literally I have nothing 
to do but stand by and supply him with 
adequate length of tether.' 

' Will no one ever open his eyes to your 
fiendish malice?' groaned the invalid, 
clenching the hand that he could still 
move. 

c So far for the prospects of Comper No. 
1. Then there's you, whom we need take 
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no account of, being laid up in dock, so to 
speak, helpless, bedridden, like a parish 
old woman, with just sense enough left 
you to watch everything going to the 
devil without being able to move a finger 
to prevent it. 'Pon my honour, I almost 
pity you, which is a strong expression for 
me to make use of.' 

1 1 must be an abject wretch indeed to 
move Mr Snewing to so strange a demon- 
stration,' replied Hood bitterly, moisten- 
ing his dry lips, and writhing under the 
last touch of his ingenious persecutor. 

1 Have I reckoned all up ? ' went on 
Snewing, pausing, and drawling his words 
out. c How could pretty little Clara have 
slipped my memory? Really, Snewing, 
I'm surprised at you. To be sure, we for- 
got the ladies; an unpardonable over- 
sight.' 

'Will this old dotard who drags me 
never return ? ' murmured Hood Comper, 
wrenching feebly at the side lining of his 
chair. 
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' Clara, certainly, whom I remember 
little Clara,' proceeded Snewing, alluding 
to her in an insinuating lisp, and making 
an imaginary little bow, as if she really 
stood before him. ' Oh, they do call her 
pretty, I assure you: I, who remember 
her so long — what a bond our old friend- 
ships are — could never exactly see it. But 
she pleases others, gains admirers daily, 
flirts just a turn too much, and a shade too 
openly with young Brian Sudgrove ; only 
she might manage things better. I wish 
she would. Oh, I'm sincere. As it is, that 
worthy sexagenarian Gow must interpose 
soon, and lock her up, before the affair 
assumes the proportions of a good blatant 
slander. Any how, the old mittened cats 
of Bloomsbury have begun to disport 
themselves pretty freely with her name. 
But, Lord bless you, when a young bounc- 
ing girl is chained to her bankrupt father's 
chief creditor, who happens to be verging 
on the sere and yellow leaf, what else on 
earth can come of it? I say, my dear 
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fellow,' he continued, turning to the para- 
lytic with a shrug of the shoulders, c as a 
special favour to myself, whom I know 
you'd step out of your way to oblige, 
though I forgot that stepping out or in 
wasn't much in your line at present, I do 
wish you wouldn't let your teeth chatter 
so together. You'll be fetching or grind- 
ing some of them out presently with your 
playful ways, and then it would be hardly 
worth your while to get a new set at the 
dentist's, you know.' 

The invalid replied with his upper lips 
quivering, and futile attempts at untre- 
mulous utterance, that he should endeavour 
once more to set Fearon Comper and Clara 
on their guard against the incarnate fiend 
that pursued them. 

i Come, come,' threw in Snewing, ' no 
names, my choleric friend, no epithets in 
decent society. The cream of the jest is 
this, Clara hates me enough already, fears 
me like Lucifer; but daren't tell Gow, 
whom I lead about by the nose. How rich 
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it all is. Gow puts down what little the fas- 
cinating one endeavours to slide in against 
me, to megrims, blue devils, hysterics, or 
any of the million and one vague feminine 
ailments of these pretty dears. Fearon 
believes me perfect, as long as I allow him 
to bleed me for an occasional five-pound 
note. And my getting him out to-night 
will establish my benevolence on a pedes- 
tal of iron.' 

'I know you are powerful, and you 
would not be here unless you were pitiless. 
But I'll spend my last breath in denounc- 
ing you, and the cowardly advantage you 
have taken of my helpless state to-day. 
Will Grogbatch never come?' protested 
Hood Comper with a heaving chest. 

' Why, there it is/ urged Snewing in 
a tone of careless demonstration. l I've 
kept my heavy ordnance till the last, but as 
you won't be content without a further shot, 
here goes. I didn't want to drag this up, 
but the fact is, dear boy, that it's generally 
supposed that your mind isn't what it was. 
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A man can't lose one side without the 
nervous centre being affected. Kind 
friends do say your head's gone. Any 
violent invective of yours won't gain much 
credence, I promise you.' 

1 Ah,' interposed the crippled man, 
with a deep sigh of relief, i I shall now be 
at peace again.' 

For old Grogbatch came shambling up 
the pathway. Leisurely came Grogbatch, 
pausing to cough and resting to wheeze at 
intervals. Not till he was actually leaning 
over the sick man did his blear old eyes 
perceive Hood Comper's violent agita- 
tion. 

' Where have you dawdled, you old 
idiot ? ' whined his master tremulously. 

6 Dear'ee me, Muster Comper, you du 
look a gormed sight badderer. You'd best 
be sledged whome at one-est,' cried Grog- 
batch in senile treble. 

' Worse ? I should think so ! ' echoed 
Comper, i thanks to a loitering fool and 
persistent devil.' 
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c Our friend, Mr Hood Comper/ said 
Snowing in an easy, confident manner into 
Grogbatch's ear, ' had, as he suggests, bet- 
ter be wheeled home, and may require med- 
ical attendance when or even before he gets 
there. He has over-agitated himself, talk- 
ing over old times. Seeing a friend of his 
childhood after an interval, he overflowed 
with fond memories and domestic allusions. 
Poor fellow ! Natural but reprehensible ; 
is it not, Mr Grogbatch ? I tried to soothe 
him, but he would rattle on in that face- 
tious way he has. Ah, you shouldn't now, 
my dear Comper. You'll have to be blis- 
tered when you get back. Wheel him, 
Mr Grogbatch ; trundle him home ! * 





CHAPTER III. 

who darns Brian's stockings ? 

[0 I repeat, Aurelia, and I'll abide 
by it, that if you choose to sulk 
about any hasty word of mine 
to you, when you come flurrying me about 
Mrs Gow, and deny it afterwards, you may 
stay away and I shan't fret myself about 
your absence/ Thus began Mrs Pipe- 
chick. 

And the lean little spinster, Miss Van, 
being thus adjured, made rather a wry- 
mouth furtively at the last speech, but held 
council with herself, that she could not 
afford to quarrel just then with her patron- 
ess Pipechick. 
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1 I'm sure, Georgina, it was very good 
indeed of you to send Golland across this 
morning to ask me to step over, and I 
didn't wish to rake up our last interview. 
I only wished, quite humbly, you know, 
and without presuming at all on our in- 
timacy, to let you see I had felt it.' 

< Felt it ! ' echoed Mrs Pipechick. i Oh, 
that, indeed! And what then, Aurelia 
Van?' 

' Oh, nothing whatever then/ repeated 
Miss Van, cowed, tremulous, and submis- 
sive. 

' I am glad of that, very glad indeed/ 
said Mrs Pipechick, with a lofty frown, 
4 because I thought we were in for some 
nonsense about wounded feelings, which I 
detest. If I sent my butler, you come or 
not as you like. I don't drag you, Aurelia 
Van. Only, having arrived of your free 
choice, I won't have any rubbish of that 
sort.' 

Miss Van bit her lips, and only con- 
trolled herself by the thought, that half her 
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luncheons and all her society would be lost 
by any overt act of rebellion. So she 
contented herself by propounding, with 
bland deference, ' I don't force my feelings 
on any one. Some of us are born without 
them. I don't parade them before such. 
It may be a blessing to have your quiver 
full of them, or it may not. Golland might 
have given a more civil message, and he 
might not/ 

After which compendious and oracular 
statement Miss Van felt evidently much 
relieved. 

i Look'ee here, Aurelia,' said Mrs Pipe- 
chick, spreading her skirts out with either 
hand, * if you want to fix a quarrel upon 
me, because my servants haven't studied 
the polite letter-writer, you'd better step 
back, and get a bun at the cook's shop on 
the way, if you haven't ordered any lunch 
at home, because you made sure of it here.' 

This was a cruel stab, but it only made 
the spaniel-like Van fawn more on the 
jewelled hand that dealt it. Indeed, she 
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was very hungry, and depended on the 
Sudgrove luncheon almost for the day. 
For a new black silk dress was daily 
becoming more and more inevitable, and 
how to screw it out of her narrow means, 
except by putting less on her kitchen fire, 
Van, the prolific of resources in genteel 
penury, neither knew nor could cudgel her 
brains into imagining. 

c Say no more, I entreat you, Georgina,' 
she fawned. i I have been wrong all 
through, impulsive and over-sensitive. 
My allusion to Golland was in bad taste. 
I see it now, and regret it — deeply.' 

Mrs Pipechick, leaning back in her 
shining bangles, and having glutted her 
instinct to dominate to its full on the 
creepy little woman, now condescended 
to be gracious; keenly had this amiable 
lady enjoyed the invigorating sight of a 
dependent, ready to swallow whole wheel- 
barrows of dirt at the word of command. 
So she drawled out, ' My dear creature, 
now you are coming to your senses at 
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last. How well we should always get on 
together, if you did not treat me to such 
ridiculous exhibitions of petulance now 
and then — But not a word more of that, I 
forgive you.' 

6 You are good to me, indeed,' writhed 
Miss Van like a very decrepit secondhand 
specimen of the reptile species. 'If,' she 
added, with sinuous twitchings, 'I might 
make free to touch your dear hand with 
my lips, I feel, I fancy, it might do me 
good. You are so charmingly self-con- 
tained, dear. I am so weak — silly — tre- 
mulous.' 

'Come, Aurelia, let's be practical,' sug- 
gested the other, shuffling her advances off 
with scanty ceremony, which only made 
Miss Van writhe the more, and murmur 
inarticulate blessings on Mrs Pipechick. 
' You can guess, I suppose, — there, I wish 
you wouldn't keep on mumbling, it sounds 
almost like swearing; but I suppose you 
mean it well,— that I should not have 
taken the trouble to summon you here this 
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morning, after your late fractious conduct, 
unless I had got something for you to do/ 

c Bless you, bless you, dear,' chorused 
Miss Van. 

' Now, you see, this is really absurd/ 
rejoined Mrs Pipechick sternly, ' and why 
is it absurd ? Because just now you have 
got into a parrot-like way of saying the 
same thing over and over. I say you 
would not have come here, unless I had 
wanted you for a special purpose, which I 
think hardly any one but you would 
undertake for me.' 

' Then,' exclaimed Miss Van, looking 
upwards toward the ceiling ecstatically, 
' you recognize, at last, that my devotion 
to you exceeds that of all lesser friends. 
Aurelia Van, be happy now ; your merits 
are at last appreciated. 

' Hem ! ' considered Mrs Pipechick. 
i Take it that way, if you please. But my 
doubts as to employing others arose chiefly 
from the character of the business itself.' 

i Georgina/ reiterated Miss Van with 
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fervour, ' I will go through fire and water 
in your service. And it doesn't matter, if 
the streets are muddy after last night's 
rain ; despatch me to any of the postal dis- 
tricts, I shall be sent with a cheerful heart.' 
'I wish you wouldn't leap about so, 
like a grasshopper, in your chair. It 
looks as if you were on wires,' broke in 
Mrs Pipechick with a harsh laugh. ' I 
really must look you out a few more old 
flowers of mine for that bonnet — There, 
you needn't interrupt with thanks. I want 
to tell you out, what you must do. I have 
noticed, that my brother always leaves this 
door exactly at a quarter to three on two 
days every week. More than this, Gol- 
land has told my lady's-maid, whom he 
keeps company with, as the servantly 
phrase goes, that somebody out-of-doors 
darns Brian's stockings and sews on his 
shirt-buttons ; for Golland is certain no one 
in the house does it. Now, Aurelia, attend 
to me, and don't throw up your chin in the 
air in that resigned and hopeless manner, 
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the question resolves itself to this, who 
darns Brian's stockings ? ' 

That ancient raven Van scented some 
carrion scandal from afar at once, and a 
new light came into her faded eyes, as she 
replumed her skimpy old plumage. Poor 
thing, gossip was all she lived for ; so, like 
an old stager, she dallied at first with the 
dainty morsel, feigned she would not give 
it acceptance. 

' Mr Brian is methodical and exact. 
Many such men take their constitutionals 
to a minute,' she argued. 

1 Don't talk to me,' caught her up fierce- 
ly Mrs Pipechick, ' you must know best in- 
deed ! What ninny ever took a nosegay 
out for pure exercise with him. Then the 
stockings too — ' 

'Good lord, Georgina, that is con- 
clusive, and begins to sound very bad 
indeed.' 

And Miss Van closed her eyes, and let 
the sweet new scandal feed deliciously 
upon her jaded brain ; and she turned it 
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over and over, and mused and ruminated 
on it, and enjoyed and mumbled it to its 
innermost flavour. 

€ Well/ said Mrs Pipechick, reaching 
out her foot to stir her up. l What do 
you bat your eyes for ? Why don't you 
go on ? ' 

' Really,' said Miss Van, ' the world is 
so wicked, it quite takes one's breath away. 
A nosegay daily for Clara Gow ! I would 
not have credited such effrontery ; no, not 
if you had come on your bended knees 
barefoot to tell it me, Georgina Pipechick ! ' 
and Miss Van raised a pair of watery eyes, 
and shook her head at the chandelier with 
virtuous emphasis. 

' Fudge ! Aurelia,' quoth Mrs Pipechick 
simply, c attend to what I'm saying, and 
give me less of the whites of your eyes> 
Fix your wandering mind and rattle the 
beads on your bonnet less. Bah ! I've no 
patience with you. Who said the flowers 
went to Clara ? You really will be had up 
for libel some day.' 
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' You are always right, dearest, always 
right,' murmured Miss Van, gulping down 
her resentment, yet unable to suppress a cer- 
tain greenish twinkle in her eyes. c I dare 
say, if you think so, he didn't purchase the 
bouquet for any one in particular. There's 
quite a pretty poem of a young gentleman, 
who makes a most careful selection of 
weeds from a meadow, including what the 
author calls crow-flowers, I suppose because 
the rooks feed upon those vegetables, and 
when he's done, he hasn't a notion whom 
to present with it.' 

c Will you let me finish, or will you 
not ? ' interposed Mrs Pipechick. ' Your 
comments are ridiculous. Bridle your 
tongue, my dear, and don't put your oar in 
so very officiously. I was going to say, 
that the nosegay and Brian regularly start 
northwards from this door at a certain hour. 
Perhaps I should say Brian and the nose- 
gay, but I attach most importance to the 
last.' 

'My dearest,' suggested Miss Van in 
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the twitter of excitement caused by a new 
light which had just gleamed upon her 
fertile brain, ' take my word for it he has 
an appointment with the artful Clara away 
from her home. Oh, Georgina, this is very 
shocking.' 

c It may be so,' mused Georgina in a 
matter-of-fact voice, ' but I'm inclined to 
think Clara must have a rival between here 
and Hampstead somewhere.' 

'And serve her right,' insisted Miss 
Van with an air of moral repudiation ; 
' and richly she deserves it. She is not 
the only thing in London with demure 
ways and Fox' s-Book-of- Martyrs manners. 
Oh, I should so enjoy telling her the first 
about it/ 

' Hadn't we better fill in a few ad- 
ditional particulars before we bring this to 
Clara's ears?' suggested Mrs Pipechick 
persuasively and insidiously. 

* If we could only light upon them some- 
how,' simpered Miss Van with a doubtful 
smirk. 
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c So you can, if you've the spirit of a 
mouse, Aurelia, said Mrs Pipechick with 
an emphatic gesture. 

' How you startle one,' exclaimed Miss 
Van, ' with your admirable firmness of 
disposition. Though it does give one the 
sensation of cold water down one's back, 
and a kind of tendency to leap out of one's 
chair. No one can admire decision more, 
I'm sure ; but if, as a personal favour, you 
could be less sudden with one, Georgina.' 

6 1 really can't alter my manners, be- 
cause you have ruined your nerves with 
green tea,' rejoined Mrs Pipechick care- 
lessly. 

'You are always right, Georgina; it 
is for my good you should not humour 
me. What do you want me to do ? ' and 
Miss Van tried to propitiate her patroness 
with a kind of crawling servility. 

1 Put on your thickest veil and oldest 
dress.' 

6 Now, Georgina?' 
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c Bless the woman, no. To-morrow at 
half-past two.' 

' I will make a point of doing so.' 

' Hang about this door far enough off 
not to be known, near enough to see Brian 
leave it.' 

' Eeally, Georgina, as a favour to you ; 
but think of a clergyman's daughter in the 
position of a link-boy.' 

1 Oh, very well ; I can get some one 
else. But don't expect me to give you any 
details to tell Clara Gow. My maid can 
fill your place.' 

Miss Van hesitated. The spinsterian 
mind in conflict between intense curiosity, 
and a sense of what is due to its owner's 
gentility of position, is an. edifying spectacle. 

i After all,' murmured Miss Van, c I 
could be accidentally passing here about 
that time to-morrow.' 

' And your eye happening to light upon 
Mr Brian Sudgrove ahead, you could ca- 
sually find that your direction coincided 
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with the one he happened to take/ argued 
Mrs Pipechick, scorning to veil the sar- 
casm with which she addressed her de- 
pendant. 

1 Well, the streets are free and open to 
us all, I hope/ said Miss Van bridling up 
a little, 'the daughter of a bachelor of di- 
vinity may pass, I hope, where she pleases. 
A college degree of my respected father's, 
my dear.' 

( All right, Aurelia ; if that view of the 
case salves your wounded dignity, you are 
welcome to it,' pursued Mrs Pipechick with 
growing satire in her voice. ' At the same 
time, I advise you, if this young gentle- 
man, whose route and yours happen to lie 
together, should look round, casually, oh, 
quite casually, for you to drop down a side 
alley/ 

c I could hardly keep up with his rate 
of walking for above a mile. I am so sub- 
ject to palpitations/ doubted Miss Van, 
with one hand pressed to the region of her 
maiden heart. 
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( Fiddle ! The exercise will do you a 
world of good. Besides, when exhausted, 
hail a cab, bid the driver crawl a snail's 
pace and keep Brian in sight ahead,' en- 
couraged Mrs Pipechick. 

'How? could I ever take a cabman 
into my confidence on such an errand? 
Could the daughter of a divine — ' 

1 Bother your bachelor of a father,' in- 
terrupted Mrs Pipechick irreverently, i then 
you must trudge, if you are so proud, as 
far as you can go one day ; mark the point 
you get to, and take up the chase at that 
point next nosegay day. They hunt pole- 
cats that way in Wales; when it grows 
dark in the middle of the run, they peg a 
stick down where they leave off/ 

' But is Mr Brian sure to take the same 
route on each journey?' inquired Miss 
Van somewhat pertinently. 

' He hasn't imagination enough to vary 
it,' reasoned Mrs Pipechick, 'besides, it 
becomes quite mechanical, when we re- 
trace the same road often. We become 
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mere sheep as to any distinct volition in 
the matter.' 

4 Greorgina Pipechick,' said Miss Van 
impressively, gathering up her skirts, ' my 
friendship for you is of such a description, 
that I won't refuse you even this. Let it 
be distinctly understood that Aurelia Van 
was never deaf to the calls of friendship. 
And that, if sprung from theologians, and 
a mother whose half-uncle was knight- 
ed, she should find herself in a predica- 
ment which might be misconstrued by her 
enemies into dodging and spying, — the 
former being a vulgar word but suitable, — 
let it be recorded, I say, that this was a 
temporary and quite exceptional triumph 
of feeling and friendship over prin- 
ciple.' 

'Then, you'll do it?' said Mrs Pipe- 
chick curtly. 

'I will undertake to be accidentally 
outside at half-past two to-morrow,' was 
the reply. 

' Then we'll descend to lunch.' 
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'How is your treasure, Alfred Aha- 
suerus ? ' 

'A slight indigestion, dear child, a 
mere trifle, occasioned by a birthday feast 
indiscretion/ returned the widow. 

' Pretty dear,' murmured Miss Van, ' 1 
trust I may be spared to see him grown 
up and comfortably married.' 

'Mind the step, Aurelia,' cautioned 
Mrs Pipechick as they descended to the 
precincts of food. 'Don't go plunging 
head forwards like a diver. As for the 
dear child marrying, he is but slenderly 
provided for. Pipechick had no head to 
speak of. And Brian will get all his grand- 
father has, poor dear. I suppose it's cus- 
tomary, but it does seem a little hard. A 
cutlet, Aurelia, and shall I pass the 
sherry ? ' 

'Mr Sudgrove will of course provide 
for that,' said her toady with a smile of 
slimy comfort. ' What a noble boy it is. 
Quite an eagle forehead ! ' she added, help- 
ing herself to greens. 
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1 Ah, well, Providence will provide/ re- 
marked Mrs Pipechick tautologically, re- 
plenishing her glass. c But, now all Mr 
Sudgrove's income is to be sunk in land, 
he is sure to leave it as a lump in one di- 
rection, which would naturally be Brian.' 

' You will excuse me as so old a friend/ 
whispered Miss Van, twisting herself into 
a spiral attitude of tender interest, i but I 
have heard Mr Brian and his father do not 
quite hit it off so nicely as should be.' 

k No more they do, I don't deny it/ 
allowed Mrs Pipechick. c But there is no 
actual quarrel yet.' 

'But there might be/ suggested the 
crafty Van. 

' Yes, dear/ said the widow simply and 
laconically. 

' Ah ! ' remarked Miss Van with a long- 
drawn breath. ' Here's better health and 
improved prospects to Alfred Ahasuerus/ 
she continued, playfully raising her wine- 
glass. 

' Don't be absurd, Aurelia/ cried Mrs 
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Pipechick, evidently however gratified. 
1 Though, as to that, I'm sure I lie awake 
whole nights, when anything disagrees 
with me, thinking what is to become of 
that dear innocent ; but,' she added cheer- 
fully, c while the young ravens are clothed 
and the lilies fed, let us not despair. 
You're sure you'll go to-morrow.' 

6 In your service,' said Miss Van, rush- 
ing at her and embracing her effusively, 
'I will investigate this very unpleasant 
business to its kernel. And now, good- 
bye, my own. I will let you know as 
soon as possible, and you will mind to kiss 
Alfred Ahasuerus for me when you get up- 
stairs. That's right. Don't come one 
step further. Good, good-bye.' 

And we fancy that Miss Van, when she 
retired, might plume herself upon having 
amply earned her luncheon. 



CHAPTER IV. 



AURELIA AS DEERFOOT. 




T is 2.45 in Russell Square by 
Greenwich time and the nearest 
gin-palace clock. It is a bitter, 
windy day ; a day of intermittent and de- 
lusive gusts and squalls, that leave you un- 
ruffled one moment, and nearly 'twist you 
off the pavement the next. A day when 
London air floats with straws, and smuts, 
and wisps of dirty paper. Not a day for 
an elderly female with a cough, and skimpy 
black raiment, which the breeze seems de- 
termined to wrench off, to be loitering 
about on in Russell Square. She doesn't sell 
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fusees, or hand-combs, or grate-papers ; she 
seems to come from nowhere, and to have 
no certain destination ; her teeth chatter, 
and her thin extremities seem to bend like 
reeds before the tempest. Who, then, is 
this ? It is Aurelia Van, a martyr, strong 
in the cause of friendship. But what sport 
the playful breezes are making with her ! 
At times she is fain to clutch a lamp-post. 
She distrusts the searching eye of the 
crossing-sweeper, dimly conscious that he 
detects her behind her veil. His dog has 
stayed at home to-day, a prudent, sybaritic 
animal in his way, who feels that crossing- 
sweeping is grim earnest in this weather. 
How many times does Aurelia pass and 
repass the Sudgrove knocker ! How often 
does she gaze with watery eyes at the Me- 
dusa head in plaster above the fan-light ! 
She feels as if she too might become stone 
in her humble way. She is cold enough, 
she is sure, for the petrifying process to 
have set in now from the extremities in- 
ward. How she apostrophizes, in the 
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strongest terms her gentility permits of, 
the lodgings clocks at Tavistock Street, 
who lured her out too early. Delusive 
chronometers, always near enough the real 
time to invite public confidence, but librat- 
ing in a comfortable twenty minutes mar- 
gin of error. A stopped clock doing no 
harm, but one that professes to go and 
can't, being clearly a public foe. So mused 
Aurelia in intervals of attention to her 
drapery. So mused Aurelia, hardly able 
to feel her finger-tips through her tight icy 
gloves. Anxious, too, about the appear- 
ance her nose must be presenting by this 
time, but blessing her veil. But, withal, 
holding her mind resolutely to what was 
due to Mrs Pipechick, and then again 
bending, with a sigh and a sniff, her feeble 
body to the tempest ; a martyr, we repeat, 
strong in the cause of friendship. 

At length, just when she was weighing 
the risks of deserting her post, and seeking 
in Tavistock Street, and a hot tumbler of 
brandy and water, the restoration of her 
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vital powers; just when cold in the ab- 
stract was becoming a stronger motive 
power than Georgina Pipechick in the con- 
crete, — just then the street door of Sud- 
grove's mansion vibrated on its ponderous 
hinges ; and, before Miss Van had recovered 
from the start which his appearance gave 
her, Brian Sudgrove had slipped out, 
and was stretching away vigorously north- 
wards, with an umbrella in one hand and 
a bunch of violets in the other. But the 
pace he went — the cruel, wearing, smooth 
rapidity of the step of youth ! Bless our 
old bones, Aurelia Van, what a breather 
we are evidently in for! Gathering her 
skirts around her, Aurelia ran, trotted, 
shambled, and even then hardly held her 
own. The streets of Bloomsbury melted 
by her as she followed. They had passed 
into an unknown region, whose general 
impression was herrings, hardbake, and 
gin-palaces with crowded doors, where she 
was jostled, and even told to keep her 
pecker up, as she was winning easy, and 
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that the other girl had no chance clearly. 
One savage boy in a cat's-skin cap inquired 
the name of her backer, in case he should 
go into training himself; and one gentle- 
man, with a hand-cart of cauliflowers, ex- 
pressed himself blowed (which, considering 
the gusts, was superfluous) ' if she wouldn't 
be took up home on a stretcher, if she kept 
it up much longer at that surprisin' Telo- 
city.' But still Aurelia Van plunged on- 
wards. She felt that ten minutes more 
of this might realize the costermonger's 
ironical prediction. Georgina Pipechick, 
you have much to answer for ! And now 
the juvenile population of the crowded 
courts she threaded, (for Brian took crafty 
short cuts, and evidently had studied his 
route to an inch,) never behind-hand in 
interest when anything in the way of 
athletics was toward, began to run along- 
side, and to follow her in copious bands, 
anxious to witness the run in, should it lie 
within reasonable distance ; and they com- 
menced to cheer her on with invigorating 
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cries of c Deerfoot ! ' and ' Eclipse ! ' and 
even to inquire of her whether she was 
Oxford or Cambridge ? The crowd would 
evidently thicken, and her strength was 
nearly gone, and still she could descry that 
provoking bunch of violets swinging easily 
200 yards ahead. 

1 What shall I do ? ' she gasped, half 
unconsciously aloud. 

< Throw up the sponge, Missus/ sug- 
gested the nearest and most truculent 
urchin ; ' you ain't nothing like the wind 
for it yet.' 

1 Come/ advised an incipient butcher, 
c we'll git you a blanket and carry you 
into the next public. That'll bring you to. 
You can't win alius.' 

1 Cab/ screamed Aurelia to a crawling 
four-wheeler she and her throng came up 
with, c jump down and let me in. Quick, 
don't lose a moment.' 

This diversion affected her followers in 
different ways. Most of them vociferously 
cried, that it wasn't fair, and that she 
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ought to run it out on the flat. The cab- 
man, too, considering her strange surround- 
ings, must be excused some doubts as to 
her solvency. So he murmured, c Money 
down ' before he opened his door. Aurelia 
produced silver with fumbling fingers ; he 
shoved her in convinced, and asked 6 where 
to?' 

' Oh, please, don't lose a moment, I 
will tell you presently,' she panted, c when 
we have shaken off these rude boys. Be 
kind enough to keep straight on at your 
slowest trot. Let down your front window, 
and I will direct you further through it.' 

The cabman stared, remounted his box, 
and obeyed. The cab trotted slowly on. 
' Where did she get her drink on board ? ' 
inquired her driver of some urchins whom 
they hadn't yet shaken off. 

1 Miss Van, who had sunk back gasp- 
ing inside, heard the query, and braced 
herself to one more effort. So, suddenly 
protruding her head through the open 
front window of the cab, she made the 
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driver start by a hoarse gasping voice pro- 
ceeding from just behind his elbow. 

i Jigger me, if you won't be crawling 
out in front soon/ he confided to the boys. 
1 1 never see such wiriness.' 

' A little quicker, driver, please/ ges- 
ticulated Miss Van. ' You must not sup- 
pose me inebriated. I am only flurried. 
I am a lady, well connected, the daughter 
of a bachelor of divinity.' 

1 Well, mum,' returned the cabman, 
drawing a grimace, * I'm no-wise over- 
partickler myself, or inclined to be hard on 
any man ; but I think your father might 
jest as well have got hisself married.' 

'Wot's she a figuring about to you 
now ? ' cried the boys to the driver. 

' Says her father wos a bachelor,' re- 
turned the delighted driver, to a no less 
appreciative populace. 1 my eyes, 
mustn't she be swipey jest, to go and brag 
upon it, my ! ' 

'For shame, old girl,' chorussed the 
boys. 
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1 driver, do you see that young mail 
walking rapidly ahead/ Aurelia persisted, 
now quite desperate. ' I want you to keep 
him in sight. I must know where he goes. 
Here's a florin for you now, and you shall 
have another if we don't lose him.' 

1 Wot him in blue, with the tray of fish 
on his head ? All right, mem, I take you. 
Short of bars and gas repairs we'll stick to 
him.' And the cabman turned and winked 
at her. 

1 Good heavens, not that one, driver. 
Whom do you take me for?' urged the 
horrified Van. l And if you shut your 
eyelid at me again, I'll summon the police. 
No, no, the genteel young man waving 
that little bunch of blue flowers further on. 
Step your horse out a little bit more. How 
your vehicle does jolt,' concluded Aurelia, 
as an inequality in the road laid her with 
her chin against the driver's cushion. 

'Yes, I see him fast enough,' allowed 
the driver with a leer. * That's your game, 
is it. Well, I don't wonder he should try 
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and get clean off. Why, he might be 
your son, missis, by his style of going. 
Hold up, mem, you'll be jerking some of 
your grinders out agen my window ledge.' 

6 Oh, cabman, how can you be so dread- 
ful,' she hurried on. l I'm following him 
for a friend, indeed I am.' 

C I expects you're follering him for a 
enemy,' retorted the cabman knowingly. 

'Wot's she whisperin at you now?' 
cried the boys alongside. l Oh, ain't she 
beery neither. She's had that old chin of 
hern agen the cushion agen; I see her 
laying there twice.' 

< She says, it's her sweetheart that's a 
running away from her, that she's a foller- 
ing him like grim death. She's a promised 
me four bob, if we catches him,' at which 
the juvenile crowd raised a delighted yell, 
and the cabman nearly rolled off his box 
in sharing it with them. 

Poor Aurelia, what could she do? 
Desperation, it is true, was supplying her 
with a kind of hardihood. Already she 
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could bear to hear the cabman misinterpret 
her motives and condition without any 
attempt to set him right. The taunts too 
of the ribald urchins were becoming less 
painful. Her whole remaining energy was 
concentrated upon a desperate effort to 
keep Brian in sight ; and so to regulate the 
pace of her cab-horse, that they should 
neither come too close upon, or lose by 
over-distance, the pedestrian they pursued. 
Suddenly town ceased and they found 
themselves in the open country. The 
attendant boys evidently began to despair 
of seeing the finish. 

6 Lay a pot she takes you on to Han- 
well ? * shouted one to the cabman. * Ast 
her if she lives in yonder haystacks ? 7 sug- 
gested another. For indeed they were in 
sight now of Memoria Lodge, and Aurelia 
saw Brian unhasp a little gateway ahead 
and disappear. 

c Stop, driver, I insist, pull in at once, 
can't you ? ' she ejaculated, flinging herself 
for the last time through the front window, 
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and rasping her chin in a zig-zag manner, 
as the driver pulled up dead short in 
obedience to her peremptory entreaties. 

' Four bob/ he observed laconically, 
presenting himself at the door, 6 and dirt 
cheap too considering we're out of the 
radius/ 

Such of the boys as had lived out this 
sharp and concluding burst into the open, 
crowded round the door, in hopes of some- 
thing uncommonly rich as a concluding 
finish. 

6 Look how she's been fighting, Tom,' 
murmured one. * She had a teasing rasper 
on her chin/ 

6 Shall I step up, and tell them to light 
a fire to air that there haystack for you, 
misses?' shouted another; 'only be sure 
and put your candle out afore you go to 
sleep/ 

'Look at her, she don't know where 
she been took to no more nor nuthin,' pro- 
pounded a third, for Aurelia was staring 
indeed somewhat wildly at the open coun- 
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try towards Cricklewood, and by her de- 
meanour lent some colour to the remark. 

i Send those evil boys away/ she whis- 
pered hoarsely to the driver, and she tend- 
ered him two florins, which he proceeded 
to spit on, remarking apologetically, c that 
they wos the rummest pair he'd ever 
made.' 

' Get rid of those wicked boys, can't 
you ? I wish to alight here and walk about 
unmolested,' she repeated. 

1 Bless me if they'll go/ returned the 
driver buttoning up his coins, and evident-, 
ly not unpleased to have an audience. 

Aurelia Van boldly alighted. 

6 Jist have a polka with me,' suggested 
boy number one. 

The cabman was rude enough to ex- 
plode. 

c Never mind your sweetheart, you take 
up alonger me,' joined in urchin number 
two. 

1 She's the making of a fine gal about 
her yet/ criticised brat number three. 
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c We should like uncommon to drink 
jour health/ echoed the trio in full 
chorus. 

Aurelia paused irresolute, lost heart, 
and again retreated to her cab. 

I Can you find this spot again, driver ? ' 
she interrogated, pale, flurried, and utterly 
beat. 

' Well, it do seem the further end of 
nowhere, mem,' returned the cabman smil- 
ing, l as this runaway sweetheart of yourn 
with the ten-leagued boots has brought us 
• to; but I make no doubt, if I look a little 
about me, as I go back, I could find him.' 

* Give me your number ticket then,' 
she said tremulously, ' and make the best of 
your way back to Tavistock Street, Russell 
Square.' 

I I think, mem, 5 said the driver, about 
to mount, 6 that it would be more correct, 
if you stood suthin to these ere boys. 
We've given them a sharpish spell, if you'll 
please to think on it; and I must say 
they've kep up with us like Britons.' 
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1 Give the wretches this sixpence. Shall 
I ever reach home alive ? ' she stammered, 
trembling with cold and agitation. 

6 Never fear, mum,' replied the cabman 
confidentially, c we'll run you back in no 
time. As to that chap he ain't worth fret- 
ting after. But you take my advice, that the 
next burst you feels inclined to take atween 
Tavistock Street and Kilburn, you eat raw 
beefsteaks first, and practise round Blooms- 
bury Square a little, and you'll go a deal 
better than you did this bout ; though, for 
a amateur performance at your age, I've • 
nuthin to say agen it.' 




CHAPTER V. 



A VIPER ON THE HEARTHSTONE. 




HEN Aurelia Van had been con- 
signed duly at Tavistock Street 
in a state approaching somnam- 
bulism without its power of progression, 
cabman 1054 was entreated, as he left 
her, to call the ensuing day about two 
o'clock, by the entranced lady. And she 
was able just to collect her wits sufficiently 
to make this arrangement. She was then 
delivered over gasping, damp, limp, and 
crushed, to the hands of her female attend- 
ant. This was an amorphous female by 
name Murl, whose duties were hetero- 
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geneous, inasmuch as she cooked Aurelia's 
dinner and laced Aurelia's stays. Aurelia 
condescended to and bullied Murl, much 
as Georgina Pipechick patronized and 
dominated over her. Most likely Murl 
in her turn had a poor relation of whom 
she could take it out. Which is a con- 
solatory reflection, and illustrates the de- 
scending ladder of tyranny, which runs 
downwards through society ; and demon- 
strates that beautiful and edifying social 
instinct, which impels you, when kicked 
by a bigger boy than yourself, to take re- 
venge upon a smaller boy than either. 

But Aurelia arrived just then too woe- 
begone to tease a fly even ; and Murl got 
the shivering old creature between the 
blankets as soon as possible; and plied 
her with a succession of warm restoratives, 
more or less alcoholic in their nature, 
under the influence of which she began 
slowly to open one eye at a time. 

1 Where ever have you been to, Miss ? ' 
questioned Murl when Aurelia seemed col- 
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lected enough for consecutive convers- 
ation. 

'It's that Georgina Pipechick, she'll 
be my death some day, I know she will,' 
murmured Aurelia with a nervous twitch. 
6 1 think, Murl, it's my duty to myself to 
take another half-tumbler/ 

* Why your cloth boots, Miss, is mere 
rags, and you were muddied to the ancles,' 
expostulated Murl, l and your skirts drag- 
gled, as if you been druv' through an open 
drain with a deal of slime at the edges. 
And you to go out, too, with the wind high 
enough to wrench a tomcat off a chimney, 
and twist up the bricks below him, which 
his claws are sticking to. How could 
you venture out in these great guns of 
squalls a blowing ? ' 

' It's all her doing, the wretch ! rub 
me, Murl. What have I endured this 
awful day for that ungrateful woman!' 
complained Aurelia, in convulsive jerks. 

6 Don't let it fret you now, Miss,' con- 
soled her attendant, i it'll all be remem- 
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bered agen her some day, depend on that. 
You try and get off to sleep now/ 

i Do you think it will, Murl ? ' whim- 
pered Aurelia plaintively. 'It was those 
demon boys that were the most terrific/ 

c No doubt, Miss, no doubt/ agreed 
Murl, in some vagueness ; ' boys will be 
so, and so they ever will be continual. 
Did they get chucking anything at you ? ' 

6 Not quite so bad as that ; but do go 
on rubbing me, Murl/ 

And Aurelia was at last coaxed into a 
fitful slumber, in which she dreamt that 
Georgina Pipechick had harnessed her to 
a cab, and driven her at a gallop through 
labyrinths of streets full of shouting boys 
and drunken men. That at last they had 
come to a hay-stack, and that Georgina 
unyoked her below it, and said that it was 
here her brother lived ; and that Aurelia 
must climb up, and tell him his sister was 
waiting beneath. That Aurelia, in her 
dream, managed to scramble up somehow, 
and found at the top, not Brian, but cab- 
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man 1054 asleep, with a bunch of violets 
in his mouth. These she abstracted and 
brought down to Mrs Pipechick, who 
called her bad names, and pointed to a 
little gate further on. This Aurelia en- 
deavoured to reach, but the ground melted 
from under her, and her feet refused to 
move, and Greorgina lashed her meanwhile 
freely with a cabman's whip across the 
shoulders; which woke her up with some 
real twinges of rheumatism in that region, 
and a cold in her head, but otherwise not 
much the worse on the following morning. 

Had Aurelia's sufferings from the chase 
of the previous day been even more severe, 
we doubt if they could have deterred her 
from re-exploring, at 2 p.m., the secret of 
the little gate through which Brian had 
passed from her view. It haunted her dis- 
turbed slumbers, and she only woke to 
long the more to discover what mysteries 
lay beyond that dream-portal. Till the 
hour of the cabman's appearance she fid- 
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geted about, a prey to the most burning 
curiosity. She could settle to nothing, and 
think of nothing, but the hay-stack with 
the little gate beyond. Fancy, if the cab- 
man should not be able to retrace the tor- 
tuous mazes of her previous journey! 
Could she then face the horrors of another 
pursuit of Brian ? It was a terrible 
thought, and one she could not bear to 
dwell on long. But on one point she was 
adamant ; and know she must, having 
advanced so far, what manner of people 
dwelt under that hay-stack's shadow ; and 
what kind of attraction thither lured those, 
to her, cruelly active steps of Brian Sud- 
grove. 

Clad in the warmest attire she could 
muster, Aurelia sat booted and bonneted 
a fall hour too soon. Number 1054 was 
punctual, and received her with an air of 
somewhat patronizing proprietorship, when 
she appeared outside to begin her journey. 
She observed, moreover, with annoyance, 
that her driver was subject to attacks of 
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but slenderly suppressed merriment, and 
that lie nudged once or twice Murl, who 
came out to induct her mistress comfort- 
ably into the vehicle, and arrange about 
her the voluminous wraps. Murl, aware 
of her patroness's eye, merely frowned at 
the cabman, who then, unabashed, pro- 
ceeded to tap his forehead once or twice in 
an interrogative way. In reply to which 
Murl could only deepen more the previous 
contraction of her eyebrows. 

The unwillingness of a cab-door to shut 
is only surpassed by one thing in physical 
nature, and that is the reluctance of a cab- 
door to open. No. 1054, when Aurelia 
was seated, and had shaken down, got his 
door to in this wise. He took a short run, 
and dashed his full weight wildly against 
the panel, supplying a muscular wrench 
sideway to the handle at the very instant 
of the collision. 

6 Where to, mem ? ' he demanded, after 
exemplifying his beautiful process in a 
highly artistic manner. 
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' Don't ask me where to, man. How 
should I know ? It's you should remember 
that.' 

' Jist you hearken to her,' whispered he 
aside to Murl, who instantly feigned ab- 
straction. ' Ain't she richer nor a panto- 
mime ? Never fear me, young ooman, I'll 
have every care of her. Air is good for 
sich, and when harmless, I've no objection 
to humour them.' 

' Driver,' shrieked Miss Van, sternly, 
i I insist, that you desist from muttering to 
my servant. I want you to drive me 
again to that hay- stack which we turned 
back at yesterday. Do you understand ? ' 

6 All right, mum,' acquiesced the man, 
with a grin, 'but I can run you down to 
another hay-stack twice the size beyond 
the Spaniards, Hampstead way, for a bob 
more than this one ; he's a dwarf to it, if 
it's hay-stacks, mum, you was a fancier of.' 

c Don't be absurd, man. I wish to be 
driven to this very stack,' she persisted, 
angrily. 
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'It's a chap she wos a follering about 
all yesterday,' said the driver, confidenti- 
ally, in Murl's ear, ' she lost him near the 
stack. Can't you humour her into going 
somewhere else ? There will be a awk- 
ward business, if she catches 'old on him. 
I expect he's not used her over well, and 
females is worse nor wild cats, when they 
falls on one of sich.' 

6 What is he whispering to you, Murl ? ' 
demanded Miss Van, 'why doesn't he 
start ? ' 

1 You're to drive the lady wherever she 
orders you,' replied Murl, hustling the 
driver, and furrowing her brow sternly at 
him. 

6 Then you takes the risks of her laying 
into t'other, that's all,' retorted the cab- 
man, and proceeded to drive off. 

Half-an-hour's drive, and several wrong 
turnings, which had to be joltingly and 
wearily retraced ; terrible moments of sus- 
pense to Aurelia, when the cabman's 
memory seemed to fail him ; times of de- 
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spair, when they were imbedded in such 
suburban labyrinths, that eventual egress 
seemed a visionary hope ; landed at length 
Aurelia a few yards short of the actual 
hay-stack ; and there, sure enough, beyond 
it, lay the little gate in bodily form. Au- 
relia alighted tremulous with excitement. 
Difficulty had melted away before the 
spinster's obstinate curiosity. This is thine 
hour of triumph, O Aurelia. Thou art 
about to explore a Blue-beard's closet of 
mystery. Thou shiverest, aged damsel, at 
the doubt, whether thou mayest not come 
upon dead wives hung up to dry in thy 
search for a sleeping-beauty. 

But Aurelia was not likely to pause 
now. Warily she advanced, almost on tip- 
toe, to the further side of the- hay-stack. 
Here she paused and looked round to make 
sure her cabman had departed. Yes, she 
saw him disappear, and now, alone with the 
secret, the undaunted one walked up reso- 
lutely, and peeped over the little gate. 
Aurelia recoiled in surprise for a moment. 
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What have we here ? a jumble of un- 
finished grave-stones, a stone-mason's yard ! 
4 monumental works ' inscribed on the house- 
front. The last kind of place for a scandal. 
Aurelia's bosom palpitated with the dread 
of having unearthed only a mare's nest 
with all her infinite exertions. Like all 
great explorers, she had met with many 
severe reverses. Often before, with the 
apparent scent of a scandal breast-high be- 
fore her, she had run into a no-thorough- 
fare of the severest propriety. Could this 
be so now ? Already, she had half turned 
away, when a little dusty man came out of 
the house, and began to administer some 
final touches to a slaty kind of slab, with 
a kind of floral border round it. And the 
stone-worker looked so meek and benevo- 
lent, that Aurelia changed her mind, boldly 
unhasped the gate, and bore straight down 
upon him as he bent over his work. 

Aurelia coughed twice before she could 
make Samson Rainbird notice her presence. 

' Your servant, ma'am/ he said at last 
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with a jerk, becoming aware of a small yel- 
low-faced female with a reticule, waving a 
green parasol about his shoulders to be- 
speak attention ; ' what can I be at the 
pleasure of serving you with ? ' 

' I was thinking,' stammered Miss Van, 
' that I might be wanting a tombstone soon/ 
then recollecting herself, that this sentence 
had an ambiguous and ominous sound, she 
corrected it hastily ; ' not for myself, you 
know/ 

' Naturally not, ma'am/ allowed Rain- 
bird, scratching his ear ; ' if you'll just step 
round the yard and select, we might have 
something to suit you, ready or nearly so, 
on our premises. They come much cheaper 
ready made. Could you give me some 
idea, now, — say, a cherub ?' 

i No,' interposed Aurelia decisively, c I 
should certainly say not a cherub; quite* 
inappropriate.' 

'Well, they are becoming a little out 
of date,' continued Samson fidgeting his 
chisel about between his hands, ( what do 
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you say then, let me see, to — an urn?' 
and he propounded this as quite a new in- 
spiration ; like a cook, who, when her mis- 
tress is casting about for a prandial novelty, 
suggests mutton-chops. 

' We've a surprising selection of urns, 
Ma'am or Miss, excuse my ignorance ; ' he 
went on, stooping to dust a tablet as he 
passed ; c urns seems to suit the general 
taste. Nothing like 'em for adapting 
themselves to every class of survivor. You 
see, there's so little to be remarked about 
an urn in any way, except that it is an 
urn. They're so safe, so unobtrusive. Take 
my word for it, ma'am, if you're in doubt, 
and let me suit you with an urn.' 

c I am not quite certain yet, you know,' 
hesitated Aurelia, beginning to fear she 
would never be able to leave the yard 
without a purchase, 'that I mean to put 
up a stone at all yet. Only I thought I 
would just step in and look round/ 

' Please yourself of course, Miss — is it 
Miss, or Mrs ? ' 
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Aurelia nodded ambiguously, unwilling 
to commit herself on this head. 

' But in your circumstances it would be 
unusual not to put up something. Seems 
so like the workhouse,' went on Rainbifd, 
with a queer glance at his customer. 
1 Mounds and parochial relief are mostly 
synonymous.' 

' Bless me, I didn't mean that,' equivo- 
cated Aurelia, ' I doubted only, if I should 
order it here.' 

' Yours is not, Miss, if I might make 
bold to observe it by your colours, a recent 
bereavement,' said Samson, touching Au- 
relia's gown of a copper-coloured serge. 

c My bereavement is not a recent one,' 
faltered she, colouring to the temples. 
1 What an idiot I was to tell these fibs in 
this dress,' she added mentally. 

' Of what nature, when recent ? * pur- 
sued Samson, not noticing her confusion, 
with pitiless simplicity of query. 

' Hem, parental, a Bachelor of Divinity,' 
she responded hurriedly. 
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6 That would come in well in the in- 
scription. Dead many years, I suppose/ 
observed Samson carelessly. 

' Oh yes, many years. 5 

c And this gentleman, I understand you 
to say, had no gravestone at present,' re- 
sumed Samson in a matter-of-fact voice, 
failing to perceive the troublous waters 
of fibbing in which Aurelia had precipi- 
tated herself, and was plunging about. 

1 Oh no, how very shocking ! what shall 
I tell him ? You see, he had one, but it's 
worn out,' hurried on Aurelia, red to the 
roots of the hair. 

Samson gazed at the yellow little 
woman in unfeigned amazement. Still, 
his simple mind missed the fact of her 
very barefaced equivocations; and, turn- 
ing to her, he pursued, without a shade of 
irony in his voice, 

1 Then, Miss, you bear your years un- 
common well, to have been able to lose your 
respected father at that distance of time ; 
it certainly depends in a manner on the 
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stone, but I should say that sixty years at 
least — ' 

' Let us not continue this subject/ broke 
in Aurelia, now desperate, ' it is a painful 
one to me in every respect. In fact, its 
mere mention has upset me quite, now. 
My walk here has been too long. Might 
I step into your house and rest one mo- 
ment, and, if not inconvenient, ask for 
a glass of water ?' And Aurelia began to 
fan herself with her handkerchief. 

' Walk in freely, Miss,' said Samson, 
preceding her, c there's many at your age 
that is content to keep their beds. It's 
wonderful in you to step along so sprightly.' 

Aurelia thought, as she followed, bear- 
ing a horrified face at poor Samson's inno- 
cent comments, ' how fabulously old the 
creature must think me. How disagree- 
able it is to have one's age mistaken. Why 
didn't I arrange my story better before I 
came in here ? But I shall get in now, I 
shall get in now ; what signifies if I am de- 
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tected and turned out ; I shall make my 
way in ! Well done, Aurelia Van/ 

' Step into the parlour, Miss,' said Sam- 
son, holding the door open, ' and rest, as 
long as you've a mind to. I can't recall 
just now the greatest age I've personally 
put on a tombstone ; it was in the nine- 
ties somewhere. I should like to have 
another ninety to record ; ' and he looked 
searchingly at Aurelia. 

'If you mean by that — ' she began 
pettishly. 

' Lord, I've forgot the water,' broke in 
Samson, 'my wife shall bring it you at 
once, or my daughter.' 

6 Daughter ! Heyday ! ' thought Aure- 
lia alert, pricking up her ears at the sound. 
Daughter ! forsooth,' mused Van, like a 
thirsty pilgrim, refreshed by the sound of 
waters near at hand, ' and a precious minx, 
I'll stake my word on it, to have brought 
this Mr Brian up all this way. Aurelia 
Van, be composed; you're on the eve of 
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a tremendous discovery. Pipechick must 
henceforward owe you a century of 
luncheons.' 

And, as Aurelia mused in agitated 
expectancy, the daughter herself entered 
with a glass of water. Aurelia merely 
glanced, and all doubt was at an end. Even 
this wretched old maid could not help ex- 
periencing a sort of softened feeling come 
over her, which she had long been a 
stranger to, at the first surprise at Helen's 
beauty. A kind of shame, too, at her trai- 
torous intrusion in this girl's home to bring 
sorrow upon her ; an emotion stranger still 
in Aurelia's hunger-bitten soul. Only a 
moment this last, a mere momentary glimpse 
evoked by the strange power of mere di- 
vinity of form. The spinster crusted over 
again, and became once more a spiteful, 
curious, treacherous old woman ; inclined 
now to hate Helen more, for having lifted 
her a moment from her baser self. So she 
shook off, like a troublesome fly, the sense 
of momentary degradation, and settled her- 
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self anew and without remorse, into her 
habitual mission of domestic spy and gen- 
eral mischief-maker. Close behind Helen 
followed no less a person than Mrs Kain- 
bird herself. 

Samson had come in so evidently im- 
pressed with the longevity of their female 
visitor, who was now demanding water in 
the front parlour, that Mrs Kainbird con- 
sidered her presence officially desirable in 
that apartment; in case Miss Van should 
tumble to pieces or crumble to dust sud- 
denly like a king's mummy ; as she argued, 
that, when a woman had long exceeded her 
natural term of existence, there was no 
saying in what direction she might not 
astonish mankind. 

' That will do, Helen ; put the glass 
down/ she commenced in an impressive 
voice, c I'll attend to this lady myself. 
Trust you're feeling better now. Am a 
martyr myself to ailments of every de- 
scription. My mother, Mrs Pillocalf, was 
martyred before me. In your case, ma'am, 
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we must expect no other; for when we 
tread the vale of years, and have trodden 
it so long as you have, Miss, as Rainbird 
ran in to tell me, which I'm sure it does 
you every credit, then diseases must come 
as kind of natural companions to us having 
survived so many of our associates.' 

' Hem, I believe, Mrs Raingull,' stam- 
mered Miss Van, 'that I unintentionally 
conveyed a wrong impression ' 

6 Say no more about it,' interposed Mrs 
Rainbird, ' I've often done the same, when 
ill-health has gone to my head. I look on 
you with interest, Miss, as being able to 
get about so nicely still ; why, you're not 
lame to speak of, at least, nothing more 
than corns might not account for.' 

Aurelia controlled her vexation with an 
effort, and bit her under lip. 

1 And that extremely pretty girl is your 
daughter ? ' she questioned, hopeless of any 
success in re-establishing her juvenility 
among the Rainbird household. 

1 Helen ? Ah, yes ; my step, at least,' 
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returned Mrs Eainbird, trifling with a 
paper-cutter. 

c A sweet face, ma'am, a heavenly ex- 
pression/ continued Aurelia, raising her 
eyes ecstatically, *I feel quite an interest 
in her at first sight. I'm such a creature 
of impulse.' 

'It's an odd thing, now you mention 
it,' acquiesced Mrs Eainbird, ' that my own 
people have been always a most impulsive 
and emotional race. You could never tell 
in my mother's case, and I believe I may 
without arrogance say, in my own case 
also, where and when we were going to 
break out. This lent, as my respected 
father, Mr Pillocalf, used to say, a pleasing 
excitement to the often uneventful course 
of domestic life. A person of the name of 
Teal, at that time on a footing of intimacy 
in my maiden home, thus expressed himself 
on one occasion: "Pillocalf, I'm dashed," 
only he used a stronger word, Miss, as 
gentlemen will, when excited, "if I ever 
knock at your door knowing which of your 
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family I shall find on their feet and which 
on their backs. I cannot venture to pre- 
dict, which lady I shall find convulsed and 
which unconvulsed. Yours is not an or- 
dinary race, my dear Pillocalf, and I ad- 
vise you to be thankful for it," and my 
father was both proud and thankful, I may 
safely confess to you.' 

6 Pm so glad, that is your disposition, 
Mrs Eainthrush ; that's, I'm sure, why I 
felt such a liking for you from the first/ 
wheedled Aurelia in her old slimy tide- 
waiter accent. € How nicely those violets 
in the green vase perfume the apartment. 
I do so adore flowers. May I smell them 
nearer ? Thanks.' 

<Ah, those were a present to Helen 
yesterday,' remarked Mrs Eainbird care- 
lessly, ' I can seldom bear flowers long in 
the room.' 

i Hah I Oh, indeed. Then without in- 
discretion,' writhed Aurelia, with an arch 
smile, ' we may venture to predict, that, 
with such a brow and skin ; and when it 
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comes to violets, emblems of unassuming 
affection, you will not have Miss Helen 
very long on your hands. Eh, now will 
you?' 

1 Hey-day. I don't know. This affair 
of Helen's hangs fire somehow,' replied 
Mrs Rainbird, tossing the bunch back in a 
disdainful manner. l They're cheap enough, 
lord knows, just now at Covent Garden. 
It's poor trash to bring a girl, but any 
fiddle-faddle pleases Helen. "Now a lobster, 
or admissions to the dress circle," my 
father would say, "bring us as many of 
these as you like, to the girls, Teal, but no 
market-gardening, I beg, old fellow." My 
father was generally considered a humor- 
ous and practical person.' 

1 Then there is an engagement, I pre- 
sume?' interrogated Aurelia, quivering with 
eagerness. ' Pardon a stranger's curiosity, 
but really so sweet a girl. One cannot 
help, you know, feeling interested.' 

' Well, it's on and off and shilly-shally, 
and the whole affair, added to my forlorn 
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and shattered state, is fretting me to an 
exotic shadow/ complained Mrs Rainbird 
with a cataract of sighs. € It seems odd 
my confiding In you, but two emotional 
souls are generally able to recognize each 
other at first glance. And, I assure you, 
what I have undergone from the grinding 
vacillation of that young man, the Span- 
iards' inquisition shall not make me di- 
vulge.' 

6 Won't he come to the point, then ?' 
said Aurelia, pursing up her lips. 

' When it comes to sit and sit,' pur- 
sued Mrs Rainbird in a tone of injury, 
1 and never get one inch the further. And 
when it comes to staring and staring, and 
never start a topic, or offer an observation 
to the general company, they may call it 
keeping company, but I call it keeping 
dumbness.' 

' I should have thought,' insinuated 
Miss Van, i that the young lady could have 
helped him on, perhaps.' 

' That's the exact point, ma'am,' assent- 
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ed Mrs Rainbird. 'You're exceedingly 
right. You've penetration, you have. 
Emotional people generally know what's 
what. And there you have it. If Helen 
would use any of the little innocent arti- 
fices of a girl who is being courted, she 
could land this young man in such a 
dilemma, that it must be settled out of 
hand in no time. But no. It's all fine 
words, and says she trusts him, and he's too 
considerate already. It does provoke me ! 
Why, what did my respected father say 
on this very point, and he was poetical 
enough to carry conviction ? "Men," he 
said, "is a slippery lot. Bring 'em to 
book, girls, when you can." ' 

c Perhaps this young gentleman feels,' 
suggested the crafty Van, spreading her 
spidery webs to draw out Mrs Rainbird, 
* that he is not yet in a position to support 
her in a suitable manner.' 

Mrs Rainbird snorted indignant denial, 
and rushed headlong into the snare of her 
questioner. 
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1 He is able, ma'am/ she insisted vehe- 
mently into Miss Van's ear, * or his family 
are — though I shouldn't wish it repeated 
— to maintain twenty such as she. Ay, 
and more too, if necessary.' 

1 Hem,' answered Aurelia, colouring ; 
'that would be rather too Oriental, you 
know.' 

' I mean what I say,' returned Mrs. 
Rainbird sternly. 

6 Then these are wealthy people,' sur- 
mised Aurelia with a cough. 

6 You would say so, if you knew them. 
Five windows to the front in a leading 
square, as I'm informed,' continued Mrs 
Rainbird, taking evident rank on the an- 
nouncement. 

1 But, excuse my suggesting it,' sim- 
pered Aurelia, batting her eyes fast, ' but 
we really feel old friends already, these 
folk may have more ambitious views for 
their only son.' 

* Why, bless me,, so he is ; how could 
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you have known that?' interrupted Mrs 
Eainbird much excited. 

Miss Van felt she had committed herself, 
and tried to squeeze through the dilemma 
in her wiry, cat-like way. ( Rich people have 
such small families, one son or two at most. 
It's mostly curates and office-clerks that 
increase and multiply. The wealthy have 
generally few sons, who break lamps and 
have champagne suppers.' 

'Though silent, I admit and believe 
this young man is steady,' added Mrs 
Eainbird. 

'One never knows,' said Miss Van 
comfortably. 

* Not that a man is really the worse, for 
having been a little wild in a gentlemanly 
manner. At least, that was my revered 
parent's conviction. But Rainbird is, I 
regret to say, rather puritanical, being of 
a prosaic nature. My father was the soul 
of poetry.' 

c But are these wealthy relatives agree- 
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able ? ' urged Amelia, most anxious to keep 
her to the point. 

1 My good soul, they are quite in the 
dark about it,' said Mrs Rainbird with a 
confidential nod. 

' You will not undeceive them, till — 
what shall we say? — the knot is tied/ 
smiled the spinster significantly. 

' Not if I have my way,' admitted Mrs 
Rainbird, rubbing her hands ; i but Rain- 
bird is so scrupulous, and Helen won't bring 
her young man on, and he's timid of his 
belongings ; so, between them all, and my 
being in such a state, that a peach-blossom 
in a black frost is robust in comparison ; to 
quote a simile of my sire's, when he was 
paying my fourth doctor's bill in one 
quarter — between them all, I repeat, my 
brain whirls and my hands are full.' 

'You over-tax your fragile energies,' 
consoled Aurelia. 6 1 know you do. I do 
it myself. Only yesterday in the cause 
of friendship — but let that pass. We may 
expect our reward elsewhere. I do hope, 
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no mischievous person will bring this 
young man's engagement to his relatives' 
ear.' 

( Small peril of that, we live so retired, 
Miss — , to think I should not know your 
name like, when we've had so nice a chat.' 

' Mrs Gow of Bloomsbury,' said Aurelia 
in a clear steady voice without winking. 

1 And you'll call in again,' insisted Mrs 
Eainbird with tender persuasion. ' Don't 
agitate yourself about settling your tomb- 
stone matter now.' 

' I will do my best to return speedily,' 
agreed Aurelia, shaking Mrs Eainbird ef- 
fusively by the hand. i My dear soul, may 
an impulsive creature beg one favour of 
you?' 

'You have only to ask it/ returned 
Mrs Eainbird, brimming with unusual 
amiability.' 

' I should — it may be silly and roman- 
tic,' concluded Miss Van, ' but, I confess, I 
should like to press the cheek of your angel 
daughter once before I left.' 
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Helen was duly summoned to undergo 
the process of osculation, during which 
little Miss Van's eyes twinkled with a 
venomous green fire ; and Kedge, the sole 
domestic ornament of the household, was 
hastily utilized by Mrs Rainbird from 
plucking a duck, that their impulsive 
visitor might be shown out with all the 
honours. 

Accordingly, Miss Van retired, undu- 
lating into smiles and writhings innumer- 
able ; and Mrs Rainbird protested, that she 
never met so sweet or sympathetic a com- 
panion, and that Rainbird must have made 
some strange blunder in the matter of her 
age ; which, if it came to that, was likely, 
as he was always wool-gathering, more or 
less, when chipping away at those stupid 
blocks. And, having thus delivered her- 
self, she went up-stairs to take a composing 
draught, and recover from the fatigues of 
the interview, telling Helen to help Kedge 
in tidying up the parlour. 

Now, Kedge was a rawboned woman 
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with a weather-beaten face of about fifty. 
Not inclined to small-talk was Kedge. 
Her human sympathies were few, but 
Helen commanded certainly a lion's share 
of these. 

i Who is that funny little thing, Kedge, 
whom mamma has taken such a fancy to ?' 
began Helen, re-arranging the violets. 

' She's a story-teller, whoever she may 
be,' returned Kedge abruptly, but with 
unanswerable decision. 

6 How do you guess that, Kedge ? ' 

' Why she can't look you in the face, 
without batting her eyes like the sails of a 
wind-mill.' 

1 Is that all, Kedge ? ' 

' More. She wriggles her spine con- 
tinual, as if cold water was creeping down 
her back. You never see a straightforward 
woman try to twist herself out of her 
clothes ; liars is such, and — serpents.' 

' 1 never knew anything like your sud- 
den antipathies, Kedge. You mustn't be 
uncharitable.' 
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c I begins with mine at home ; and to 
see that old vixen trying to smile with her 
lips, while her eyes looked as if she could 
have bitten my dear child's nose off; if I'd 
took her by the earing, and knocked her 
ugly old head against the front door, she'd 
have got suthin, but not all, that she 
deserves,' and Kedge clutched her duster 
in a menacing manner. 

6 My good Kedge, how absurd ! what 
could I have done to anger her ?' 

i By being pretty, my sweet. Pretti- 
ness is wormwood to they old cats/ 

'Poor old creatures, they have been 
disappointed in love/ mused Helen, with 
a serious look beginning in her face. 

1 You look tired to-night, Miss Helen/ 
said Kedge, with rough, but ready earnest- 
ness. 'You always look best on Mr 
Brian's days. You're prettier than your 
mother ever was, my darling, though ' I 
say it/ 

c You were with her during her first 
marriage/ said Helen, ' I wish you would 
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tell me some day every little silly thing 
you remember about her. I can't ask any 
one but you, and you are difficult to get 
anything out of. Was she very fond of 
her first husband, were they very much 
attached to each other/ 

' Yes, he was good to her, and she got 
to love him very much at last. It would 
have been righter still, if he could have 
only lived a little longer,' answered Kedge, 
not over willingly. 

1 And then, how came she to marry 
papa ? ' 

1 She married Mr Eainbird through her 
and me being not so well off. He was 
just dead, I mean her first died, and some- 
thing happened which put us to great ex- 
pense. She fell ill, I nursed her all day, 
and Kedge hadn't enough to let me keep 
her. But after she married again, and 
Kedge had become a bankrupcy and died, 
I went to live with her, poor dear, and Mr 
Eainbird. But how I run on. Don't you 
let out to anybody, least of all to Mr Rain- 
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bird, that I've been talking about your 
mother to you.' 

'But it's only right and natural I 
should like to hear about her. Don't fear 
I should distress papa by asking him. 
How attached he must have been, if after 
this interval of time, even, he can't bear to 
hear her mentioned/ meditated Helen. 

' Well, if I can only see you married 
happy, my sweet/ rejoined Kedge. 

'You must not be too impatient, 
Kedge. All in good time/ laughed Helen. 

'Ah, my dear, if that yellow-faced 
vixen cat had her askings, you might be 
husbandless till the other side of beyond/ 
cried Kedge, recurring to her antipathy of 
Aurelia, concerning whom she improvised 
this queer zoological description. 

' How fanciful you are, Kedge. What 
can she have to do with my marrying ?' 
echoed Helen with a light laugh. 

' I'm old, Miss Helen, and uncommon 
tough,' concluded Kedge, squaring her 
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elbows, * and some is handier than me at 
scrubbing, and some is smoother-fingered 
at the sud-tub, but of this can Martha 
Kedge afore all England certify, that she 
knows a vixen when she sees her, and 
trusts her according to her vixen-ship.' 




CHAPTER VI. 



PRISON COMFORTERS. 




feel I'm de trop, dear boy/ said 
Dovey Snewing gaily, seizing his 
glossy bat, ' and, having dis- 
charged this trifling service to you, you'll 
please me best by letting me slip away 
without any thanks, for I claim none. 
I've only done what you would do for me 
any day if you could.' 

The scene was a dingy room in a spong- 
ing house at evening. On a rickety sofa 
sat Fearon Comper holding Violet Wicker's 
hand. That young lady sat by him raising 
an embroidered handkerchief to her eyes 
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at intervals. Dovey Snewing stood by the 
door about to take his departure. A cheque 
in his handwriting lay on the table. Also 
a soda-water bottle resting in a tumbler; 
last Mrs Wicker's bonnet, a black gauze 
one with golden acorns. 

Fearon Comper was profuse in his 
thanks. 

'You will really make me feel extremely 
uncomfortable,' pursued Snewing, waving 
away his acknowledgments with an airy 
gesture of the hand. ' Let me make my- 
self scarce, without feeling as if you were 
proposing my health at a public dinner. 
You know I detest compliments — after all, 
give us deeds, deeds, deeds — ' 

6 One word, old boy, and I've done,' 

interposed Fearon, still holding Snewing' s 

hand, and endeavouring to detain him. 

' There — I'll spare your blushes and say 

no more. But I sha'n't lose sight of this 

obligation in a day, by Jove, nor yet in a 

year ; when my own flesh and blood, too, 

were shabby enough to leave me in this 
vol. n. 8 
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lurch, and nobody had the slightest choice, 
whether I polished myself off with a razor 
or choked myself off with a noose.' 

Here Miss Violet gave a gulp of protest, 
and a sob of sympathy, and murmured, 

6 Oh, Mr Fearon, it wasn't quite every- 
body that didn't care.' 

1 1 except you, of course, Violet. I only 
allude to those rascally selfish relations of 
mine, Gow and his wife, and Hood, and the 
lot of them. To be sure, Hood's a cripple, 
but he might have bought a pair of legs 
at a shilling a mile, if his own won't act, 
and had the grace to send up here ; ' and 
Fearon Comper blew his nose defiantly at 
his kith and kin, and then stirred the fire 
like a deeply injured man. 

1 Hood will stick to his coin like wax, 
my poor boy,' consoled Snewing ; i met 
him this morning in his Bath chair. I'm 
sorry to add, that he merely hoped this 
arrest would keep you out of mischief for 
a season. Unfeeling, very. But he's close, 
my boy, he's close.' 
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1 Give me only a chance to pay out the 
lot of them ! ' said Fearon, kicking out 
fiercely at the fender. Til bring their 
pride down before I've done, and prove I 
can act independently — ' 

Violet coughed, and darted a liquid 
look of entreaty towards Fearon. 

c I'll show I'm a man, and ain't to be 
dictated to,' continued this youth of spirit 
in a heat. ' I'll be grateful to those who 
stick by me. I'll go and come as I like, 
and at no elder brother's beck and plea- 
sure.' 

6 Then farewell, my dear fellow, for the 
present/ said Snewing, again retreating to 
the door. ' I'm glad, on the whole, you 
are resolved to assert yourself a trifle more. 
Between ourselves, Hood does drive you 
just a little hard. It was his way from a 
schoolboy — ' 

i It's a deuced nasty domineering way, 
then,' blustered Fearon. 

* That may be, but I positively must 
run away,' rattled on Snewing. 1 1 leave 
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you under good care. I haven't the 
honour of knowing this young lady, but I 
trust she will excuse a middle-aged man 
saying, you are a lucky fellow, Fearon;' 
and Snewing bent to Violet deferentially. 

' Yes, Violet has come out in this busi- 
ness like a trump,' broke in Fearon em- 
phatically. ' Allow me, Miss Wicker, Mr 
Dovey Snewing, a queer drawing-room 
this for an introduction. Her father was 
a peninsular man.' 

'The British soldier,' began Snewing 
gallantly, ' never deserts a comrade in dis- 
tress. The soldier's daughter is worthy of 
her parent.' 

' You're most polite to say so,' return- 
ed Violet in her best society manner, 

' Not at all,' replied Snewing, ' and, if 
Miss Violet will not take it ill in quite an 
old fellow making the observation, many 
a young man would give his eyes to have 
so pretty a girl sticking to him under such 
trying circumstances. It shows a stanch- 
ness, an absence of mercenary motive — 
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which, excuse me, but I really am rather 
affected. A city man so seldom comes 
across this kind of thing. But we have 
hearts, however much we endeavour to get 
the better of them.* 

And Dovey Snewing turned aside to 
mask his noble emotion ; and, waving a 
hurried farewell to Fearon, and ducking 
his head at Violet, plunged down the 
narrow staircase a prey to tender suscep- 
tibility. The echoes of his retreating 
boots had barely died away, and only a 
scant interval had elapsed, allowing a few 
tender passages between Fearon and Violet, 
when a heavier footstep became audible 
ascending the stairs. 

1 1 say, Violet,' said Fearon, in an atti- 
tude of attention, Til lay a pony this 
must be old Stephen Gow. I've frighten- 
ed Clara at last, confound her. Oh, how 
prime this is, it couldn't fall out primer. 
He's come to bail me out, and he's come 
too late. Won't you see me cheek him 
nicely, now. Oh, what a game this is. 
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Hark at old elephant-toes. He's begin- 
ning to puff and blow already/ 

6 - Perhaps I'd better go/ suggested Miss 
Violet modestly. 

i I won't hear of it !' exclaimed Fearon. 
1 1 want you to enjoy the chaff. I'm my 
own master here, I should fancy.' 

And Stephen Gow knocked, entered, 
and seemed much disconcerted at the ap- 
parition of a young lady tastefully attired 
in such precincts. 

' Comper,' began Stephen, ' I wish to 
speak to you alone,' and Stephen removed 
his hat, and began to mop at his head with 
a pocket handkerchief. 

1 My accommodation is limited here;' 
returned Fearon with a sneer, 'and IVe 
no secrets from the present company, so 
cut along.' 

' Who is this — person ?' demanded Gow 
with a gesture in the direction of Violet, 
who feigned to be absorbed in an odd num- 
ber of the Sporting Magazine, the only 
literature of these premises. 
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'A visitor of mine/ replied Fearon 
coolly ; 6 say, this lady, next time.' 

* Ah,' said Gow, ' my words are wasted 
here. I only came at your sister's en- 
treaty, and nice company I find myself in.' 

' Quite correct/ pursued Fearon, with 
a hand on each knee, looking the merchant 
full in the face, ' my company is excellent ; 
this is the daughter of an officer, and to her 
I am sincerely attached/ 

6 That ?' cried Gow simply, with a ges- 
ture of disgust. 

6 Who has stood by me when my rela- 
tions hung back/ retorted Fearon, taking 
Violet's hand, who cast down thereupon 
her eyes. 

* Are you in earnest, boy ?' asked Gow 
with a start ; 6 if so, this is indeed your 
crowning madness.' 

6 Condescend to explain your allusion/ 
remarked Fearon loftily, shrugging his 
shoulders ; 6 explain, or be good enough to 
leave the room.' 

' Why, in the name of all madness and 
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moonshine,' proceeded Gow in violent dis- 
pleasure, ' you don't mean to tell me you 
seriously contemplate marrying this bag- 
gage ! ' 

Violet began to cry, the best thing she 
could possibly do in so delicate a situation. 

6 And suppose such was my intention,' 
returned Fearon haughtily; and here he 
felt the weeping Violet press his hand 
gratefully, ' I presume I need not ask your 
consent.' 

4 1 cannot prevent you disgracing your 
race, but Hood Comper can ; and to him I 
go forthwith;' and Gow gathered up his 
hat and gloves. 

' I cannot in this matter permit even 
my elder brother to dictate my future 
course.' 

'Look'ee here, young woman,' said 
Gow, addressing Violet in desperation, 'I 
suppose you are sufficiently alive to your 
own interest, and one thing I promise you, 
from the day this boy marries you, he must 
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expect no single penny piece more from 
his own people. 

* Fearon/ wept Violet, shrinking to 
Comper's side for protection, 'make this 
cruel old man go away. I can't bear his 
terrible words of me. My poor papa would 
never have allowed him to say them. 
Don't desert me. You are all I have in 
the world. What difference does your 
relatives' favour or disfavour make to 
me?' 

1 There, you old elephant,' said Fearon 
coarsely, 'cut away home and tell Hood 
that. Isn't she a girl, by Jove, any man 
might be proud of?' 

c I came to release you, you infatuated 
boy, and you send me away thus,' appealed 
Stephen Gow. 

* You're too late. I don't require you,' 
was the reply. 

* Who has done this for you ? ' demand- 
ed Gow, surprised. 

t Never you mind. I'm not as friend- 
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less as you think, or as poor as you wish 
me to be,' rejoined Fearon with a dry 
laugh. 

1 1 told Clara I should only do harm by 
coming,' Gow concluded with his hand on 
the door. 

i You may assure Clara, that you cer- 
tainly have,' agreed Fearon in an insolent 
tone, 'if that's any consolation to you. 
For you have got into my head a scheme 
for serving you and Hood out, which wasn't 
there before. Take care of yourself, old 
tlmbertoes. I mean to show I can be 
independent of the pack of you. Don't 
break your elephant head down my best 
staircase.' 

So Stephen Gow departed, and Fearon 
remained with Violet, who continued to sob 
a little, for indeed she was hardly sure of 
her ground yet, or in what humour the in- 
terview might have left her gentle Fearon. 
So, like a prudent girl, she held her tongue 
and sobbed audibly; thinking, sensibly 
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enough, that sobs committed nobody to 
anything. 

1 1 say, Violet.' 

' Yes, Fearon dear.' 

' The elephant has cleared out/ 

1 What he said has broken my heart.' 

' Stuff ! You seem uncommon fond of 
me.' 

' Fearon, it is better we should not 
meet again after what he said. He will 
tell all your people. It will kill my dear- 
est mamma if it reaches her. I have 
been most imprudent in coming here to- 
night.' 

1 You have been the queen of trumps, 
Violet.' 

' I forgot, how odd it must have seem- 
ed to that cruel old man my being here — 
I only thought how I could serve you — 
and that my little savings might be useful 
too!' 

i I say, old girl, I believe I'm going to 
make a fool of myself. I feel a kind of 
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impulse to do something desperate, and 
spite them all. It would be such a game, 
you know, when they read about it.' 

6 Fearon, what can you mean ? You 
make me tremble so ! ' 

'Why, a man must settle sooner or 
later, if it comes to that. I've seen plenty 
of life, and had my fling.' 

' There, — I really must be going.' 

'No, you mustn't — a man must have 
somebody, who will warm his slippers for 
him when he comes home, and see to his 
getting his food comfortably — ' 

' My mother will wonder — ' 

1 And a girl, who thinks there's nobody 
like one in the world, and who will sing to 
one, and mind one's buttons, and write 
one's letters, and keep one's accounts, must 
be doocid nice.' 

'Please let me go, — I really cannot 
stay.' 

' Yes, you can, till I've said it ; there- 
fore Violet Wicker, you've been a trump 
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to-day, and I want to spite my relatives, 
so will you marry me, old girl ? there, I've 
been and done it now with a vengeance.' 

' Fearon, the wish of my life is 
accomplished ! ' 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE KNOBLAUCHES IN CLOVER. 




1FTER all, Melieent,' spoke a 
handsomely-attired gentleman, 
lounging his full length on a 
new chintz sofa, 'I cannot help feeling 
that there is a kind of tameness in paying 
for what we consume.' 

The room was elegantly furnished, in 
white and gold, and with large expanses of 
mirror on the walls. Outside was written 
up the name of a fashionable West End 
Street. Cabs and carriages were rattling 
gaily by the windows. A lady in the 
height of fashion paused from entering the 
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addresses of some newly -left visiting cards 
in a book with alphabetical leaves ; a lady 
evidently on terms of acquaintance with a 
select circle ; who, in answer to the gentle- 
man on his back with the aristocratic 
whiskers, replied with a laugh, 

i You can't plan any more masterly re- 
treats, you mean. Eh, Harvey ? ' 

'I mean, that this sense of absolute 
solvency is strange,' observed he, ' and I 
might almost add uncomfortable. Some- 
thing, you know, which gives one the con- 
viction of brief continuance, say a rainbow 
or — an effervescing draught/ 

1 We are more on our good behaviour,' 
she pursued, ' and our old clothes were 
freer than our new. But, think how much 
better food we get, and how much later 
one can lie in bed, with servants to light 
the fire.' 

1 In the lap of luxury,' continued Knob- 
lauch, with a wave of the leg, for the rest 
of him was below his wife's range of vision, 
' courted by the great and noble, with a 
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wife whose fascinations are acknowledged, 
and calculated myself to attract some atten- 
tion from the softer sex, in spite of all, there 
lurks a flavour of bitters in the sherry of 
life/ 

1 What's gone wrong with you this 
morning ? ' demanded his wife. ' See how 
I enjoy myself on all this money. I don't 
lie splitting straws, and imbibing cognac 
and water, till I'm as low as a tom-cat. I 
make a good breakfast, and then I go off 
to the butcher and the fishmonger, so home 
to lunch, afterwards see the cook about 
dinner ; then out in the brougham to call 
upon ladies of fashion, back with an excel- 
lent appetite to a good feed, and a play in 
the evening, and to bed as merrv as a sand- 
boy. That's the life for me.' 

c Bless you, Melicent, bless you. What 
a pearl of great price good digestion is/ 
murmured Knoblauch, flinging down the 
morning paper. 

c And I'm to be introduced to the very 
creamiest people of fashion,' rattled on Mrs 
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Knoblauch, tossing a card in the direction 
of her recumbent spouse; 'what do you 
say to that ? She's to do it. Miss Van 
of Tavistock Street, daughter to a Bachelor 
of Divinity, the next thing to a bishop, 
who are doctors of the same thing. We 
are carrying all before us; this is not a 
time to mope ! ' 

1 My dear, I have much to annoy me,' 
said Knoblauch with a suffering meekness, 
• one of the convivial nightingales had the 
audacity to force himself in upon me yester- 
day. The creature wished to drink and 
smoke, and behaved generally in a boister- 
ous manner. I felt I must take a decided 
line, or the respect of my valet would be 
gone for ever. I offered him five shillings, 
and sent him to the devil; he departed. 
But this meeting has shaken my nerve. 
Fancy, if Captain Worboys or any other 
highbred fellow had been looking in just 
then.' 

' Have you written to that Crippy of 
yours yet ? J 

VOL. II. 9 
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i Well, no, Melicent, I haven't just at 
present/ 

1 So I expected.' 

1 You see Crippy was really very well 
in his way, and quite presentable as things 
were then. But I hardly know, whether 
in the present circle in which I move — ' 

Mrs Knoblauch laughed, i and what of 
Toop, the Toops of Punchtoby, you know?' 
she demanded sarcastically, c isn't he to 
come and go about with us ? ' 

i Hem, why, I must explain, that all I 
have said of Crippy applies to Toop in a 
greater degree. It stands to reason that 
you can't expect in the wine trade the real 
finish of the West-ender. They were both 
excellent warm-hearted fellows, and I shall 
never say a word against them ; and they 
would be the first themselves to allow, that 
I should place them in a false position by 
any renewal of our intimacy under the pre- 
sent circumstances.' 

And Mr Knoblauch looked very mag- 
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nanimous, and wiped away the once cher- 
ished names of Toop and Crippy to the 
limbo of persons, whom it was ineligible to 
know, with quite a regal air ; and looked, 
immediately afterwards, as if this sacrifice 
to the goddess of exclusion were a really 
great and meritorious act. 

' But, my dear/ interposed Mrs Knob- 
lauch with an evident relish in driving 
poor Knoblauch into a corner, c remember 
all the baronets Crippy was related to. 
Now we know no actual baronet yet, 
though Miss Van has promised me one 
early, when the warm weather sets in. Are 
we wise in giving up so well-connected 
a person as Crippy ? ' 

Mr Knoblauch sat by this time bolt 
upright, and was shuffling about uneasily on 
the sofa. But Mrs Knoblauch kept him to 
the point without pity or remorse. She had 
suffered so much in less palmy days under 
reminiscences of these spirited fellows, that 
she now experienced singular pleasure in 
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making the unstable Knoblauch mentally 
and socially burn the idols which he had 
adored. 

So Knoblauch pulled a wry face and 
proceeded to make this tremendous recant- 
ation in a meek voice, saying, ' I regret to 
say, Melicent, that, on mature reflection, I 
believe the relationship of Crippy to the 
titled provincial great was certainly remote, 
and perhaps only visionary. We have all 
our little failings. Who, indeed, is blame- 
less ? And if Crippy, noble fellow, had a 
fault, it was inaccuracy of statement.' 

1 Then we fall back on Miss Van, and 
must trust to the first flight of early Baron- 
ets in May. I must say, Knoblauch, I'd 
send Toop and Crippy a five-pound note 
each to drink your health in your altered 
fortunes/ suggested she. 

' The very thing, my dear, to bring 
them down on us like, I may say, limpets,' 
he returned hastily; 'they are generous, 
warm-blooded creatures, but if they got an 
inkling of the table we kept, it might be 



/ 
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difficult to dislodge them again, poor fel- 
lows ; and your annuity, my sweet, would 
dwindle- Which brings me round to the 
odd sources of our revenue, my Melicent.' 

1 So you've got harping on that again,' 
threw in his wife with a sneer and a toss 
of the head. c Don't be a fool, Knoblauch. 
Take what comes and be thankful. The 
money is good, isn't it ? The fine food it 
buys is good also. Open your mouth and 
shut your eyes, you grumbling, silly old 
boy.' 

6 1 only thought, perhaps,' he suggested, 
humbly, 'that more might possibly be 
screwed out from the same quarter.' 

' Haven't we enough ? ' she cried snap- 
pishly. 

1 Oh, quite fairly so, my dear, a very 
decent gentlemanly income. We can't go 
much into carriages, and I should like a 
villa at Richmond. But I dare say, my 
dear, your Indian uncle will cut up well at 
his lamented decease; sixty-five, I think 
you mentioned, and so, meantime, we 
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must make the best we can of a mere 
annuity ; ' and Mr Knoblauch arranged his 
hair in the pier glass mirror, and assumed 
an aspect of resignation. 

1 1 told you once and again/ said Mrs 
Knoblauch with anger and emphasis, ' that 
if you try your screwing or pestering ways 
with either my uncle by letter, or the 
lawyer who pays us in person, I believe, 
upon my soul, you will bring every six- 
pence we now receive to a dead stop. Let 
my uncle believe we're thankful, and he'll 
continue these purely voluntary payments. 
Try to bully him as your Crippys and 
Toops have taught you, and you kill your 
golden goose that very day.' 

'I am sorry I spoke. I see I was 
wrong, Melicent. How can I atone for 
my rash speech?' asked Mr Knoblauch, 
now occupied at his whiskers with a small 
pocket comb. 

' By minding one very small matter for 
the future,' returned his wife, but she did 
not look straight at him as they conversed, 
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but began counting the roses in the carpet 
pattern. 

1 We are now people of fashion. Very 
good. That means we must reform every 
little thing that isn't fashionable, or quite 
square with high life, about us. Now, 
there's a deal of style or vulgarity about 
Christian names. Blanche is better than 
Sally, and Florence is better than Mary 
Ann. Now my name, Melicent, is stiff and 
prim and quakerish. Sounds like Patience 
and Prudence, and all that class. Call me 
"Mell," or "Melly," in future. You see 
I've got Melly on my new cipher for note- 
paper. I'm afraid Miss Van might think 
Melicent low, and like a housemaid.' 

c Fm game to call you Wilhelmina or 
Magnesia, if it comes to that,' agreed 
Knoblauch with the utmost alacrity. 

' Stuff. I don't mean quite to give up 
my own name for fashion. But I'm ready 
to soften or shorten it. And now I will go 
and have my back hair brushed out for an 
hour or so. What a luxury it is having 
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a lady's maid. Oh, Knoblauch, if your 
fidgettiness makes us poor again, how shall 
I ever be able to endure it now? The 
days are one continual round of comfort, 
repose, and luxurious enjoyment to me. 
I can get a warm bath whenever I want 
it ; and that dreadful weekly washing-day 
seems like a nightmare far behind now.' 

'My dear — Hem, Melly — there is a 
destiny in these matters,' said Knoblauch 
solemnly, clearing his throat. i We two 
were formed to be rich, and we are rich ac- 
cordingly. The bee is formed to get honey, 
and he goes and does so. The humble 
earth-worm is produced for a grovelling 
existence, and he grovels accordingly. 
Thus can we derive pleasing instruction 
from natural illustration. Nature would 
never have bestowed these whiskers upon 
an individual not destined to shine in 
festal halls. And, when I first beheld you, 
a fascinating and unencumbered widow 
on the Hammersmith Suspension Bridge, 
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my impression was that you had a com- 
fortable provision ; and some of your ex- 
pressions, no doubt unintentionally, my 
love, favoured that conclusion, — delusion 
I will not say. What if, shortly after the 
ceremony, on finding out the real state of 
things, I may have used a few hasty and 
emphatic expressions ? These were natural 
in a man whose instinct had never erred, 
who then imagined that instinct had for 
the first time deceived him. No, Melicent, 
I mean Melly, instinct was right all along. 
You were destined to be rich, deucedly 
rich, my angel ; and I knew it ! ' 

' Well, explain it as you like, Knob,' 
said his wife rising, 'only don't do any- 
thing rash to put an end to our life in 
clover. So I'll ring for my maid and 
ascend. Stay, who's this ? Miss Van ? 
The very person I wanted to call.' 

Aurelia soon shambled into the apart- 
ment, all smiles and amiability. A young 
man in mourning first announced her name 
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in a voice of gloom and earthquake, and 
then vanished under-ground like a ma- 
lignant genie. 

' I'm overwhelmed just now, my dear,' 
twittered Aurelia, in the sweet agitation of 
an arrival, and a rapid ascent of the stair- 
case, 6 with people, who insist on my help- 
ing them to arrange the lists for their 
coming entertainments. But I have man- 
aged to squeeze you out just half an hour.' 

' And can you really get us a card for 
the party you mentioned ? ' inquired Mrs 
Knoblauch, with breathless interest. 

' My dearest creature,' cried Aurelia, 
pawing at her playfully, but in accents of 
despair. ' There, I freely own to you I've 
been disappointed. But then the Gows 
are such exclusive people. Now, if Mr 
Knoblauch could have gone as a bachelor, 
just to commence with, you know, he 
might have introduced you afterwards.' 

' And what tidings of the Baronet ? ' 
proceeded Mrs Knoblauch, evidently cast 
down a little. 
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' Still at his country seat, but must 
come up in the spring weather to be cup- 
ped. Spring and Fall ; absolutely necessary, 
my love. These old families make blood 
too fast. And then, my sweetest, I may 
hope — I forget whether you know the Sud- 
groves ? ' 

i No,' said Mrs Knoblauch, simply. 

6 1 only thought you might,' simpered 
Aurelia, who would have been utterly 
astonished if Mrs Knoblauch had answered 
in the affirmative. 'They are quite the 
kind of people we must make you know. 
Such dear things, and im — mense — ly 
wealthy,' added Miss Van, with a pause 
between each syllable for emphasis; and 
speaking of herself as a vague firm or com- 
pany for the introduction of the Knob- 
lauches into society. 

6 Do you see much of them, Miss Van ? ' 
inquired Mrs Knoblauch, with gentle well- 
bred interest. 

1 1 run in and out all day. Georgina 
and I are as twin sisters, that's the daugh- 
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ter, my dear. She's out of town to-day, 
but I shall see her to-morrow about a most 
confidential matter ; they would intrust it 
to nobody but me. Gratifying, but, oh, 
my dear, so delicate ! ' and Miss Van shook 
her head with mysterious meaning, 

1 Have they any country seat ?' ques- 
tioned Mrs Knoblauch. 

1 They have just purchased the beau- 
tiful Orpwood estate, in Cornwall,' replied 
Aurelia with unction. i Indeed, love, you 
are right to ask. All the best people have 
country seats.' 

1 So I have just told my wife,' inter- 
posed Knoblauch from the sofa with a dis- 
contented yawn. 

6 1 forgot, my dear, if you have any 
seat,' pursued Aurelia with the air of stating 
a question, which might very well be given 
either way. 

1 We have none just at present,' allow- 
ed Mrs Knoblauch, as if they were in the 
habit of keeping a large assortment of 
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estates on hand, but happened for the 
moment to be casually run out of them. 

c I can't get on long without one, 
though/ said Knoblauch ; i I miss my field 
sports terribly. y 

6 Naturally/ sympathized Miss Van. 
c You have resided much abroad, dear ? ' 

' Ages ; we have moved so much in con- 
tinental society/ repeated Mrs Knoblauch, 
in a matter-of-fact voice. 

c Mr Knoblauch has quite the manner 
of a foreign nobleman/ flattered Aurelia, 
with a writhe. 

'You see, he has associated so much 
with the aristocracy of foreign towns/ re- 
turned his wife. ' Indeed, Miss Van, some- 
thing of the kind has been noticed before 
to me.' 

' Please say Aurelia/ said that lady, 
1 Miss Van is so formal, and I seem to 
have known you years already.' 

6 Well, Aurelia, then/ continued Mrs 
Knoblauch, evidently gratified by a con- 
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cession of familiarity from a person so 
much sought after. 'Tell me, this Mrs 
Gow who wouldn't ask us, is she very- 
pretty ? ' 

' Not a single feature in her face/ re- 
turned Miss Van with warmth and asperity. 
'No more colour than a cauliflower, and 
no more expression than a sign-p&st. It's 
a mystery to me how those fools of men 
can call her so.' 

' Then she has been called so — Aure- 
lia ? ' said Mrs Knoblauch, whom this sud- 
den transition in the spinster, from a 
sugary manner to a vinegar denunciation, 
had a little taken aback. 

'Who can't get called pretty, if she 
will only flirt disgracefully ? ' insisted Miss 
Van with a virtuous shudder. i And really 
the way Mrs Gow goes on with one young 
man, whom I should be sorry to mention, 
passes all bonds and boundaries, and 
must end in breaking poor Mr Gow's 
heart.' 
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c Then she isn't fond of him ? ' de- 
manded Mrs Knoblauch. 

' Lord bless you, her husband is twice 
her age/ echoed Aurelia. 

i Then serve him right/ cries Mr 
Knoblauch from the sofa, with the air of a 
man of conquests. 

'He/ he, 5 simpered Miss Van. 'It's 
quite as well you two didn't go there. She 
would have certainly led Mr Knoblauch 
captive. The gentlemen always espouse 
her cause. What they can see in her? 
We must really keep an eye on Mr Knob- 
lauch, my love. Mrs Gow has victims 
enough already. He, he.' 

Mr Knoblauch commenced twirling 
his whiskers, and leered at Miss Van in a 
fascinating and degagee manner. 

' Dammy/ he proceeded, ' we men of 
the world know, that when an old boy 
marries a girl for her face, he must take 
his luck of how she turns out afterwards/ 

'It's all these odious clubs/ returned 
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Miss Van, in a confidential aside to Mrs 
Knoblauch, l that give the gentlemen this 
dreadful careless tone on such' matters.' 

' That's true enough/ acquiesced Mrs 
Knoblauch, ' the stories, now, that Harvey 
used to bring home from the Nightin- 
gales ! ' 

1 Is that a West-end club, my dear ? ' 

i Hah, Melicent, Melly, I mean, what 
are you talking about ? ' interposed her hus- 
band sternly. ' This is some strange con- 
fusion. You never could get names right.' 

' Well, then, it's some other name/ said 
Mrs Knoblauch, carrying it off carelessly, 
1 only I protest against the anecdotes still, 
mind. You dine with us on Thursday, 
Aurelia, remember.' 

i I fancy I am clear for that day,' hesi- 
tated Miss Van. 

' And you lunch Tuesday.' 

i If I can get away from Georgina 
Pipechick in time.' 

'And you let us know the very first 
symptom the Baronet shows of moving.' 
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6 He shall not be an hour in town before 
I pounce down upon him.' 

c And you will try to make Mrs Gow 
invite us at her next party. She can't re- 
fuse again if you press it.' 

' I will make it a personal favour to 
myself. You are both such dear people, 
and so fitted to shine, that we really must 
bring you into society. Bless you both.' 

And Aurelia Van dashed down-stairs, 
almost before the gloomy and mysterious 
being in black could emerge from the 
bowels of the earth to open the street-door 
for her. 

6 Two atrociously vulgar people/ she 
thought, l but they are civiller than 
Georgina, give me no trouble but making 
them promises, and pay me much better. 
Where can they have sprung from, and 
how did they get their money ? Take my 
word for it, Aurelia Van, there is some 
mystery or scandal about them. Delicious ! 
the very thing for me to worm it out. How 

vol. n. 10 
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angry her billiard-marking husband grew 
when she let out about his low club ! Lived 
abroad, have they ? I'll reckon you up, my 
sweet friends, before I've done with you ! ' 





CHAPTER VIII. 



CLARA GOW IN TWO ASPECTS. 




AM indeed grateful to you for 
going, Stephen/ said Clara Gow 
to her husband. 
' Nothing further can be done/ pursued 
Stephen Gow in a matter-of-fact voice. 
' Fm sorry for you, and more sorry for 
your invalid brother ; but things must 
take their own course. His marriage with 
this girl will make us in justice cast him off 
utterly.' 

1 And yet, Stephen, justice is after all 
such hard measure ; what a sister would 
forgive in a brother cannot be bounded by 
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mere justice after all/ reasoned Clara 
sadly. 

c There you come to your straw-split- 
ting, Clara,' interposed Gow ; i let us look 
at the matter practically. Fearon after 
such a marriage must not frequent my 
house. As to the girl herself, there is no 
question of her recognition. I distinctly 
forbid you to exchange a word with her. 
So far clear, socially we have done with 
Fearon. Question the next. Are we to 
help him financially ? As to Fearon per- 
sonally, I say no ; but she, however un- 
worthy, will still be your brother's wife. 
I must see what Hood thinks. When a 
nice family matter like this arises I could 
wish Hood's mind were a little clearer.' 

' Who says his mental powers are im- 
paired ? ' demanded Clara eagerly. 

* Oh, any one can see that for them- 
selves at a glance,' pursued Gow in a tone 
of conviction ; ' to think now, when I really 
had urgent business with him yesterday, 
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that he should entertain me with a rambling 
diatribe, of how Dovey Snewing persecuted 
him, and swore to him in the Park, that he 
would be the destruction of all his family. 
I naturally applied to the old man, who 
draws him about, to know if this was mere 
dreaming. Hood had seen Snewing on 
one of his irritable days, but, the old man 
assured me, nothing could have exceeded 
the kindness of his manner towards the 
invalid.' 

i It is destiny/ said Clara wearily; l you 
are infatuated about this man. I shall only 
waste breath by saying that Hood is right, 
and Mr Snewing hates the very name of 
Comper with a deadly concentration that 
only he is capable of.' 

'My dearest Clara, I forgot that this 
was also a craze of yours/ expostulated 
Gow, rather amused at her vehemence ; ' if 
you were not the prettiest and most charm- 
ing of little wives, I should say, dear, that 
you too were a little touched.' 
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And the old merchant drew his wife 
towards him and kissed her. Clara re- 
mained motionless as a statue. 

6 Perhaps I am,' she murmured at last ; 
1 is it not nearly enough to make one so, 
to be convinced of some horrible impend- 
ing disaster, which might be averted could 
I only persuade others of its approach? 
Suppose a whole town of blind men, with 
the prairie on fire in the distance, laughing 
at one girl, who has kept her eyes and 
warns them to pack up and decamp.' 

6 But, even allowing this visionary feud/ 
said Gow, playing with his wife's hand, c it 
must cease soon of itself for want of objects. 
Poor Hood naturally cannot last much 
longer ; as to you, Clara, with me to pro- 
tect you, what harm could reach you ? ' 

1 1 don't know ; can't tell what form 
the harm will take,' mused she, shrinking 
a little from his side ; ' perhaps he may 
even set you against me.' 

1 Absurd ! how could that be ? Is my 
love the fickle plant of a young man's 
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fancy which every new face alters?' de- 
manded the merchant. 

6 You are very good to me, Stephen/ 

c And we are very fond of each other, 
Clara?' 

i I am very grateful to you.' 

c And add, fond of you,' Clara. 

1 Yes, I like you, Stephen.' 

' And you would not wish me, dear, to 
be a younger man ? Now, tell me honestly? 
would you change me for a boy, selfish, 
inconsiderate, unstable, as these boys are 
always ? ' 

' Oh, I could not think of you as a 
boy. It would alter all the foundations of 
my regard for you so utterly.' 

' There — I knew you did not wish me 
a day more youthful. What, after all, is 
this mere animal glow and momentary 
burnish of youth worth ? It palls upon us 
in a month. Look how these young couples 
wrangle before the honeymoon is over. 
Now, we never quarrel, do we, Clara ? ' 

' No, Stephen, you spoil me too much ; 
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and, somehow, I look up to you too much.' 

i Exactly ; which shows how desirable it 
is that the wife should respect the husband, 
as well as have a girl's blind fancy for him. 
And, to command this, he must be a little 
older, eh, Clara?' 

' Yes, I suppose so — I mean, yes, un- 
doubtedly.' 

6 There then, and ought not harmony 
to be the chief end in marriage, Clara ? ' 

' And love, Stephen ? ' 

i Of course, of course ; why, what is love 
but harmony ? I thought we had settled all 
that, dear. We laid down to begin with, 
that such a couple loved each other. We 
conceded that to start with.' 

' Did we ? oh yes, I forgot. How ab- 
sent and inattentive I have been.' 

1 Certainly we did ; and that the happi- 
est couples were those who quarrelled most 
seldom.' 

'And yet, Stephen, it would be very 
nice, when you make it up in between 
times.' 
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' Quite a mistaken notion ; the dignity 
of married life is sacrificed at once by 
these petty bickerings.' 

' Its dignity, perhaps, but its love how, 
Stephen ? ' 

' How you harp back upon the word. 
It is a vague term, and has led many into 
mischief by its equivocations. It merely 
means, the satisfactory adjustment of all 
the conditions necessary to happiness in 
the relations of the sexes.' 

'And yet many a wretched woman 
loves her drunken husband, who beats her 
habitually/ 

1 So does a dog his master, who feeds 
and thrashes him alternately. The wife's 
feeling to the husband in that case ought 
not to be dignified with the name of love.' 

1 Then you can't conceive affection 
without a certain seemliness, order, and 
harmony, Stephen?' 

6 In its best sense, no, and I'll prove it. 
Now frankly,. Clara, do you think you 
could love me if I beat you ? ' 
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' As frankly, Stephen, no. But then, 
my feeling towards you is so interwoven 
with respect and gratitude.' 

1 There, your own words have proved 
all I contend for. Take another reason 
why we get on so harmoniously. You are 
never jealous of me, like other weak silly 
women are of their husbands : what a ridi- 
culous sight a jealous wife is ! ' 

i No, indeed, Stephen, I should never 
dream of being so. You are too steady, 
and too — ' 

i Well, go on, Clara.' 

' I mean, it seems to me quite out of the 
question, that you should give me any 
cause to be so.' 

i Well, Clara, that's rather a two-edged 
compliment. But I don't mind it, my 
child; not I, even in its least favourable 
sense to me. So long at least as you don't 
complain of me.' 

1 You suit me very well, Stephen. In- 
deed in many points you are much too 
good for me, much too kind to me. Shall 
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I tell you one thing though ? Shall I 
speak it out in my inconsiderate impul- 
sive way, and vex you perhaps, Ste- 
phen ? ' 

' Nothing you say can vex me, my dar- 
ling.' 

< Then here it is, a silly impertinent 
speech, I warn you, but 1 do think, that 
sometimes you are just a little inclined to 
be jealous of me, Stephen/ 

i Is that all ? Why, of course I am. 
What old fellow like me, with a little wife 
he positively idolizes, would not be a trifle 
touched that way at times ? ' 

1 Then, you really are, Stephen ? How 
very odd to be sure. Now, it never enters 
my head.' 

6 Because other young women, as pretty 
as yourself, very seldom express either in 
look or manner any great admiration for 
my grizzled locks.' 

* I don't think it can be entirely that, 
Stephen, for I might fancy they did, you 
know, even if they did not.' 
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' There can be no other explanation, 
Clara.' 

' Perhaps you are right. Stephen, you 
know that dreadful Miss Van ? Tell me 
one thing.' 

1 That depends, darling.' 

1 Has she ever tried to say things against 
me to you ? I feel she detests me. I can- 
not be at ease even in the same room with 
her.' 

1 Why should I make you uneasy ? ' 

< Then she has ? ' 

'No, not actually said things to me. 
She daren't do that. She knows the kind 
of answer she would get. But things have 
come round to me from her, which I'm 
pretty sure she meant to reach me. It's 
not only you ; Clara, her hand is against 
every one.' 

' Wretched old woman, I should loathe 
her utterly, if I did not pity her so much.' 

6 Deal with her as I do, Clara, and she 
is harmless. I simply treat all she says as 
falsehood till it's proved to be truth.' 
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' How can Georgina Pipechick encour- 
age this pest to the neighbourhood ? ' 

i She is selfish and indolent, requires an 
errand-woman and general toady. Trust 
me, Miss Van has no bed of roses in her 
office there. ' 

6 Who are these new people she has 
picked up, and almost threatens me if I 
do not invite?' 

1 Lord knows. Any one who will feed 
her. I am off to business now. What a 
nice talk we've had, dear.' 

6 Yes, Stephen ; I want to be very good 
to you.' 

' So you are, I require no amendment.' 

i I mean to be better than I have been 
lately.' 

I My dear Clara, I find no fault.' 

I I mean to try to amuse your friends 
more, that come here; and never talk to 
any one when it annoys you.' 

* What a Bluebeard folks would think 
me, if they heard you.' 

6 Now, Stephen, tell me before you go, 
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for I want you to be quite open with me, 
and we seldom get so confidential as we 
are just now; and I really wish to please 
you in everything ; can't you suggest 
something for me to correct, something to 
leave off doing, some one to see less often, 
or even not at all ? ' 

I N — no, my dear Clara.' 

i Are you quite, quite sure, Stephen ? ' 
Stephen Gow laughed merely in reply, 
and kissed her, and departed to business 
in high good humour. When he was gone, 
Clara sank back upon the sofa in a deep 
study. 

I I hope he won't come this morning,' 
she mused. 

In reply to her meditations the house- 
bell rang. Clara started up and ran to the 
window. 

1 It is not my fault if after all he will 
come/ she thought, hanging her head. 
* He only comes to talk about Helen. 
When he has married her, he will never 
come again. Indeed, I wished him not to 
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come this morning. Stephen must have 
met him in the square, and I know it 
vexes Stephen, only he is too good to say 
so. And I wish to repay ever so little of 
Stephen's goodness to my wretched self.' 

Enter Brian Sudgrove. 

'And Helen, Brian, what news of 
Helen ? ' 

' Of Helen presently and in good time, 
but I want to hear this Clara's report of 
herself first. ' 

' Never mind me. You come here to 
talk of Helen. Let's keep to her, by all 
means.' 

i Has anything gone wrong, Clara ? ' 

1 No, but ' I've been thinking ; and 
Stephen has been very nice this morn- 
ing.' 

i Most inconsequent of Claras, why 
should your husband being nice put you 
out of sorts ? ' 

1 Go away ; you only laugh at me. I 
didn't wish you to come this morning.' 

1 My dear Clara, that is evident. But, 
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being here, why shouldn't I bore you for 

my usual twenty minutes ? ' 

1 1 almost wish you did bore me, Brian.' 
1 A most oracular sentence ! what do 

you mean ? ' 

i Listen, Brian. People would think it 

very odd in me to say to you what I am 

going to speak.' 

I And I reply, Clara, that, with the per- 
fect trust and confidence which I know 
there is between us, you can say to me what 
you like, as if I were your brother.' 

i I really cannot say it. It sounds so 
strange, Brian.' 

' Is it about Stephen ? ' 

< Yes.' 

6 Shall I guess ? He does not like my 
coming here so often ? ' 

' How could you have known ? ' 

I I read it in his eyes. I met him on 
the doorstep. Who has put this into his 
head ? ' 

' Miss Van, I suppose.' 

1 The vermin. However, that's easily 
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righted. I cease coming. I can't have 
you scolded, that I may come and maunder 
about Helen.' 

' Stephen never scolds me. I almost 
wish he would. But you, Brian — you give 
up your morning calls here — easily enough.' 

' But you wish me to do so ? ' 

' Yes — I suppose so.' 

1 Then that's settled. Don't let this 
question vex you an hour longer. Just 
like me, to come and prose and prose, and 
never dream I was or might make you un- 
comfortable. What, crying, Clara? I 
suppose I've put my foot in it again some- 
how. What a clumsy beast I am ! There ! 
I wish you wouldn't.' 

1 It's not your fault, Brian, it's some- 
thing else. I'm quite right again. I don't 
mind your seeing me cry. Now tell me 
about Helen.' 

4 Of Helen, poor child, there is little to 

be said, except that she becomes daily 

more nice and more affectionate.' 

' I wish she could ever know how I 
vol. n. • 11 
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long for her to be happy with you, Brian,' 
she said very earnestly, 

6 Of course, she knows it ; why, how 
you shiver, Clara. Oh, there's another 
thing. I told her yesterday, that I felt 
what a brute I was, wasting the best of 
her life in waiting for me ; and that if any 
one better turned up in the mean while, she 
was to take him. That was fait enough, 
eh, Clara?' 

1 Shall I tell you what she answered to 
that, Brian, at least if I know her ? * 

< Yes, try.' 

' That she would be the basest girl that 
ever breathed, if with your image in her 
mind, she could even allow or bear another 
man to begin to court her.' 

1 Much what she meant ; only she put 
it shorter, and said simply, she had not 
two hearts. Puts my vacillation in a very 
awkward light, doesn't it ? ' 

1 Brian, you must marry her, and 
end this.' 

* So say I, and yet I put oflf and find 
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CLARA. GOW IN TWO ASPECTS. 




AM indeed grateful to you for 
going, Stephen/ said Clara Gow 
to her husband. 
i Nothing further can be done/ pursued 
Stephen Gow in a matter-of-fact voice. 
' I'm sorry for you, and more sorry for 
your invalid brother ; but things must 
take their own course. His marriage with 
this girl will make us in justice cast him off 
utterly.' 

' And yet, Stephen, justice is after all 
such hard measure ; what a sister would 
forgive in a brother cannot be bounded by 
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mere justice after all/ reasoned Clara 
sadly. 

i There you come to your straw-split- 
ting, Clara/ interposed Gow ; i let us look 
at the matter practically. Fearon after 
such a marriage must not frequent my 
house. As to the girl herself, there is no 
question of her recognition. I distinctly 
forbid you to exchange a word with her. 
So far clear, socially we have done with 
Fearon. Question the next. Are we to 
help him financially ? As to Fearon per- 
sonally, I say no ; but she, however un- 
worthy, will still be your brother's wife. 
I must see what Hood thinks. When a 
nice family matter like this arises I could 
wish Hood's mind were a little clearer.' 

'Who says his mental powers are im- 
paired ? ' demanded Clara eagerly. 

i Oh, any one can see that for them- 
selves at a glance,' pursued Gow in a tone 
of conviction ; * to think now, when I really 
had urgent business with him yesterday, 
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that he should entertain me with a rambling 
diatribe, of how Dovey Snewing persecuted 
him, and swore to him in the Park, that he 
would be the destruction of all his family. 
I naturally applied to the old man, who 
draws him about, to know if this was mere 
dreaming. Hood had seen Snewing on 
one of his irritable days, but, the old man 
assured me, nothing could have exceeded 
the kindness of his manner towards the 
invalid.' 

' It is destiny/ said Clara wearily; l you 
are infatuated about this man. I shall only 
waste breath by saying that Hood is right, 
and Mr Snewing hates the very name of 
Comper with a deadly concentration that 
only he is capable of.' 

'My dearest Clara, I forgot that this 
was also a craze of yours/ expostulated 
Gow, rather amused at her vehemence ; i if 
you were not the prettiest and most charm- 
ing of little wives, I should say, dear, that 
you too were a little touched.' 
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And the old merchant drew his wife 
towards him and kissed her. Clara re- 
mained motionless as a statue. 

i Perhaps I am/ she murmured at last ; 
c is it not nearly enough to make one so, 
to be convinced of some horrible impend- 
ing disaster, which might be averted could 
I only persuade others of its approach? 
Suppose a whole town of blind men, with 
the prairie on fire in the distance, laughing 
at one girl, who has kept her eyes and 
warns them to pack up and decamp.' 

6 But, even allowing this visionary feud/ 
said Gow, playing with his wife's hand, ' it 
must cease soon of itself for want of objects. 
Poor Hood naturally cannot last much 
longer ; as to you, Clara, with me to pro- 
tect you, what harm could reach you ? ' 

'I don't know; can't tell what form 
the harm will take,' mused she, shrinking 
a little from his side ; ' perhaps he may 
even set you against me.' 

' Absurd ! how could that be ? Is my 
love the fickle plant of a young man's 
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fancy which every new face alters?' de- 
manded the merchant. 

' You are very good to me, Stephen.' 

6 And we are very fond of each other, 
Clara?' 

' I am very grateful to you.' 

* And add, fond of you,' Clara. 

' Yes, I like you, Stephen.' 

6 And you would not wish me, dear, to 
be a younger man ? Now, tell me honestly? 
would you change me for a boy, selfish, 
inconsiderate, unstable, as these boys are 
always ? ' 

1 Oh, I could not think of you as a 
boy. It would alter all the foundations of 
my regard for you so utterly.' 

' There — I knew you did not wish me 
a day more youthful. What, after all, is 
this mere animal glow and momentary 
burnish of youth worth ? It palls upon us 
in a month. Look how these young couples 
wrangle before the honeymoon is over. 
Now, we never quarrel, do we, Clara ? ' 

6 No, Stephen, you spoil me too much ; 
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and, somehow, I look up to you too much.' 

' Exactly ; which shows how desirable it 
is that the wife should respect the husband, 
as well as have a girl's blind fancy for him. 
And, to command this, he must be a little 
older, eh, Clara?' 

'Yes, I suppose so — I mean, yes, un- 
doubtedly.' 

' There then, and ought not harmony 
to be the chief end in marriage, Clara ? ' 

' And love, Stephen ? ' 

1 Of course, of course ; why, what is love 
but harmony ? 1 thought we had settled all 
that, dear. We laid down to begin with, 
that such a couple loved each other. We 
conceded that to start with.' 

' Did we ? oh yes, I forgot. How ab- 
sent and inattentive I have been.' 

1 Certainly we did ; and that the happi- 
est couples were those who quarrelled most 
seldom.' 

'And yet, Stephen, it would be very 
nice, when you make it up in between 
times.' 
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1 Quite a mistaken notion ; the dignity 
of married life is sacrificed at once by 
these petty bickerings.' 

* Its dignity, perhaps, but its love how, 
Stephen ? ' 

' How you harp back upon the word. 
It is a vague term, and has led many into 
mischief by its equivocations. It merely 
means, the satisfactory adjustment of all 
the conditions necessary to happiness in 
the relations of the sexes.' 

'And yet many a wretched woman 
loves her drunken husband, who beats her 
habitually.' 

1 So does a dog his master, who feeds 
and thrashes him alternately. The wife's 
feeling to the husband in that case ought 
not to be dignified with the name of love.' 

* Then you can't conceive affection 
without a certain seemliness, order, and 
harmony, Stephen?' 

i In its best sense, no, and I'll prove it. 
Now frankly,, Clara, do you think you 
could love me if I beat you ? ' 
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' As frankly, Stephen, no. But then, 
my feeling towards you is so interwoven 
with respect and gratitude.' 

6 There, your own words have proved 
all I contend for. Take another reason 
why we get on so harmoniously. You are 
never jealous of me, like other weak silly 
women are of their husbands : what a ridi- 
culous sight a jealous wife is ! ' 

' No, indeed, Stephen, I should never 
dream of being so. You are too steady, 
and too — ' 

I Well, go on, Clara.' 

I I mean, it seems to me quite out of the 
question, that you should give me any 
cause to be so.' 

1 Well, Clara, that's rather a two-edged 
compliment. But I don't mind it, my 
child ; not I, even in its least favourable 
sense to me. So long at least as you don't 
complain of me.' 

1 You suit me very well, Stephen. In- 
deed in many points you are much too 
good for me, much too kind to me. Shall 
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I tell you one thing though ? Shall I 
speak it out in my inconsiderate impul- 
sive way, and vex you perhaps, Ste- 
phen ? ' 

1 Nothing you say can vex me, my dar- 
ling/ 

' Then here it is, a silly impertinent 
speech, I warn you, but 1 do think, that 
sometimes you are just a little inclined to 
be jealous of me, Stephen.' 

i Is that all ? Why, of course I am. 
What old fellow like me, with a little wife 
he positively idolizes, would not be a trifle 
touched that way at times ? ' 

1 Then, you really are, Stephen ? How 
very odd to be sure. Now, it never enters 
my head/ 

' Because other young women, as pretty 
as yourself, very seldom express either in 
look or manner any great admiration for 
my grizzled locks.' 

* I don't think it can be entirely that, 
Stephen, for I might fancy they did, you 
know, even if they did not.' 
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* There can be no other explanation, 
Clara.' 

* Perhaps you are right. Stephen, you 
know that dreadful Miss Van ? Tell me 
one thing.' 

1 That depends, darling.' 

6 Has she ever tried to say things against 
me to you ? I feel she detests me. I can- 
not be at ease even in the same room with 
her.' 

' Why should I make you uneasy ? ' 

1 Then she has ? ' 

'No, not actually said things to me. 
She daren't do that. She knows the kind 
of answer she would get. But things have 
come round to me from her, which I'm 
pretty sure she meant to reach me. It's 
not only you ; Clara, her hand is against 
every one.' 

1 Wretched old woman, I should loathe 
her utterly, if I did not pity her so much.' 

' Deal with her as I do, Clara, and she 
is harmless. I simply treat all she says as 
falsehood till it's proved to be truth.' 
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1 How can Georgina Pipechick encour- 
age this pest to the neighbourhood ? ' 

' She is selfish and indolent, requires an 
errand-woman and general toady. Trust 
me, Miss Van has no bed of roses in her 
office there.' 

1 Who are these new people she has 
picked up, and almost threatens me if I 
do not invite ?' 

' Lord knows. Any one who will feed 
her. I am off to business now. "What a 
nice talk we've had, dear.' 

' Yes, Stephen ; I want to be very good 
to you.' 

' So you are, I require no amendment.' 

6 1 mean to be better than I have been 
lately.' 

' My dear Clara, I find no fault.' 

'I mean to try to amuse your friends 
more, that come here; and never talk to 
any one when it annoys you/ 

1 What a Bluebeard folks would think 
me, if they heard you.' 

1 Now, Stephen, tell me before you go, 
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for I want you to be quite open with me, 
and we seldom get so confidential as we 
are just now ; and I really wish to please 
you in everything; can't you suggest 
something for me to correct, something to 
leave off doing, some one to see less often, 
or even not at all ? ' 

< N — no, my dear Clara.' 

' Are you quite, quite sure, Stephen ? ' 

Stephen Gow laughed merely in reply, 
and kissed her, and departed to business 
in high good humour. When he was gone, 
Clara sank back upon the sofa in a deep 
study. 

' I hope he won't come this morning,' 
she mused. 

In reply to her meditations the house- 
bell rang. Clara started up and ran to the 
window. 

1 It is not my fault if after all he will 
come,' she thought, hanging her head. 
6 He only comes to talk about Helen. 
When he has married her, he will never 
come again. Indeed, I wished him not to 
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come this morning. Stephen must have 
met him in the square, and I know it 
vexes Stephen, only he is too good to say- 
so. And I wish to repay ever so little of 
Stephen's goodness to my wretched self.' 

Enter Brian Sudgrove. 

'And Helen, Brian, what news of 
Helen ? ' 

1 Of Helen presently and in good time, 
but I want to hear this Clara's report of 
herself first.' 

c Never mind me. You come here to 
talk of Helen. Let's keep to her, by all 
means.' 

6 Has anything gone wrong, Clara ? ' 

c No, but I've been thinking ; and 
Stephen has been very nice this morn- 
ing.' 

' Most inconsequent of Claras, why 
should your husband being nice put you 
out of sorts ? ' 

6 Go away ; you only laugh at me. I 
didn't wish you to come this morning.' 

1 My dear Clara, that is evident. But, 
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being here, why shouldn't I bore you for 
my usual twenty minutes ? ' 

1 1 almost wish you did bore me, Brian.' 
c A most oracular sentence ! what do 
you mean ? ' 

6 Listen, Brian. People would think it 
very odd in me to say to you what I am 
going to speak.' 

1 And I reply, Clara, that, with the per- 
fect trust and confidence which I know 
there is between us, you can say to me what 
you like, as if I were your brother.' 

' I really cannot say it. It sounds so 
strange, Brian.' 

1 Is it about Stephen ? ' 
« Yes.' 

I Shall I guess ? He does not like my 
coming here so often ? ' 

' How could you have known ? ' 

I I read it in his eyes. I met him on 
the doorstep. Who has put this into his 
head ? ' 

' Miss Van, I suppose.' 

i The vermin. However, that's easily 
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righted. I cease coming. I can't have 
you scolded, that I may come and maunder 
about Helen/ 

I Stephen never scolds me. I almost 
wish he would. But you, Brian — you give 
up your morning calls here — easily enough.' 

* But you wish me to do so ? ' 

' Yes — I suppose so.' 

< Then that's settled. Don't let this 
question vex you an hour longer. Just 
like me, to come and prose and prose, and 
never dream I was or might make you un- 
comfortable. What, crying, Clara? I 
suppose I've put my foot in it again some- 
how. What a clumsy beast I am ! There ! 
I wish you wouldn't.' 

'It's not your fault, Brian, it's some- 
thing else. I'm quite right again. I don't 
mind your seeing me cry. Now tell me 
about Helen.' 

4 Of Helen, poor child, there is little to 
be said, except that she becomes daily 
more nice and more affectionate.' 

I I wish she could ever know how I 

vol. n. *ll 
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long for her to be happy with you, Brian,' 
she said very earnestly, 

' Of course, she knows it ; why, how 
you shiver, Clara. Oh, there's another 
thing. I told her yesterday, that I felt 
what a brute I was, wasting the best of 
her life in waiting for me ; and that if any 
one better turned up in the mean while, she 
was to take him. That was fair enough, 
eh, Clara ?' 

' Shall I tell you what she answered to 
that, Brian, at least if I know her ? ' 

1 Yes, try.' 

( That she would be the basest girl that 
ever breathed, if with your image in her 
mind, she could even allow or bear another 
man to begin to court her.' 

* Much what she meant ; only she put 
it shorter, and said simply, she had not 
two hearts. Puts my vacillation in a very 
awkward light, doesn't it ? ' 

' O Brian, you must marry her, and 
end this.' 

' So say I, and yet I put off and find 
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excuses. By the way, Memoria Lodge 
was fluttered strangely a day or two since. 
A silly sallow-faced old woman, dropt ap- 
parently from the clouds, came about a 
tombstone, and gave, strangest of all, the 
name of Gow. Now, don't start, Clara, for 
the whole affair is wholly unimportant, 
except this co-incidence — ' 

i Tell me further, repeat every word 
they said about her. Please do, Brian; 
now don't laugh at me,' entreated Clara. 

* I shall begin to suspect you of steal- 
ing a sly look at my little girl, if you are 
so eager,' returned Brian laughing; 'old 
and yellow and the name of Gow. It's 
Clara to the life ! ' 

' Please, please go on,' she persisted. 

1 It seems Rainbird construed some- 
thing she said into a confession of extreme 
longevity, which she does not seem to have 
relished. She then felt faint, and stepped 
inside to rest, where she admired Helen, 
gossiped with Mrs Rainbird, and departed. 
And so concludes the eventful history of 
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the little old woman with a yellow face 
who came to order a tombstone. I hope 
you're not much disappointed, Clara. Only 
at Memoria Lodge a visitor is quite an 
epoch, which you blasee Bloomsbury ladies 
cannot see the full significance of.' 

1 Brian, don't be flippant,' she pursued, 
1 1 suspect, I fear, that all this bodes horri- 
ble mischief.' 

1 What can you mean, Clara ? ' 

I Did you not tell me once, that you 
lived on the edge of a volcano, which might 
any day start into baleful activity ? ' asked 
she. 

I I believe I did go into some such 
metaphor. But I've been very comfortable 
lately on its mountain slopes. We have 
planted vineyards and dug gardens there, 
and it isn't a bad place after all.' 

1 Till the eruption.' 

i Exactly. But do you predict one, 
Clara?' 

' Yes, to-day, or to-morrow, at latest.' 
1 You fanciful little lady ; how ? ' 
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c That yellow-faced little woman was — 

< Well ? ' 

1 Miss Van, That's all ; Vesuvius is 
unchained, my poor boy.' 

1 Is this guess-work ? ' 

1 No, certainty. She is fond of my in- 
significant name. She has used it before 
at the shops about here. She must have 
had you watched and followed there. The 
kind of thing she would revel in.' 

1 Good Heavens ! Clara, I half believe 
you are right.' 

' I am convinced that I am.' 

'And she carries her tale straight to 
my sister Pipechick/ 

c Is probably with her now.' 

' And then my worthy father will make 
himself into Stromboli on a small scale. 
Poor Helen.' 

1 Can anything be done, Brian ? ' 

'I must rush off and prepare Helen. 
I can put, too, the last finishing touch to 
Van's identity.' 

1 The last is needless. Best go home 
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first ; ascertain if Miss Van has seen your 
sister yet/ 

' Even supposing she hasn't ? ' 

* Then fifty pounds would make her 
hold her tongue/ 

4 Wretched old creature. Your advice 
is good, Clara/ 

I You have not a moment to lose. I 
am wretchedly anxious about this. Youll 
come back and tell me at once/ 

* I thought, Clara, I was to discontinue 
my visits/ 

I I must see you once or twice more, 
now you are likely to be in all this trouble. 
I've an idea I can help/ 

' Help ? I should think so ; then your 
sympathy will be invaluable. Besides, I 
shall earnestly want you to see Helen, if 
my father's anger sets her wrong, and you 
must talk her out of it. No one but another 
woman could do that ; and, of all women, 
none so nicely as you/ 

'Rely on me for all you want. You 
need not come here. I can meet you out- 
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side if necessary, Meantime, you are wast- 
ing the precious minutes. Be off with you, 
sir.' 

' One moment — Clara, you are very 
good to me.' 

* No, I'm not. I hate the expression. 
I'm nothing of the kind. As if I could be 
good to you ! ' 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE JACKAL REPORTS TO GEORGINA. 

H,' said Mrs Pipechick with a 
yawn, 'so you've turned up 
again.' 

1 And, if this is to be my reception/ 
burst out Aurelia Van, quivering with 
temper, 1 1 will take the extreme liberty of 
turning down again at once.' 
1 Fiddle ! sit down quietly.' 
'Can I sit down upon a wounded 
heart ? ' quavered Aurelia. ' Must I, who've 
been through wind and water for her sake, 
be taunted with a yawn? I, that have 
faced the brutal boyhood of the suburbs in 
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the cause of friendship. I, who have been a 
derision to cabmen, and a sport to all the 
elements of heaven ; I, who held ray own 
through a quarter of mile of gin-shops 
with a young and athletic pedestrian, re- 
garded as a bedlamite by the coarse rabble 
about their doors ; I, who never expected 
to come out of all this alive, and who 
have come out of it with a tremendous 
secret, did not expect to hear my present 
arrival characterized as a turning up ! ' 

Mrs Pipechick dropped her novel and 
stared at Aurelia in amazement. 

6 You must be crazed, Aurelia Van, to 
treat me to this rigmarole. Why, what has 
got the woman, in name of patience ? Am 
I to blame if boys have made some game 
of you ? ' 

'I cannot sit down upon a wounded 
heart,' repeated Miss Van with a sob. 

1 So you observed before,' returned Mrs 
Pipechick, drily, 'and if you could, it 
would be about the most astonishing gym- 
nastic feat I ever witnessed.' 
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( Georgina, I renounce you, ingrate ! ' 

1 Hear her ! Tavistock Street renounces 
Eussell Square ! What condescension ! ' 

1 My lodgings may be humble — ' 

1 And nasty-— ' 

1 Georgina Pipechick, the insults you 
have heaped upon my human head this 
mortal day would make the humble worm 
array himself for onslaught.' 

'Well, you began it with your re-* 
nouncing. One would think you were at 
a baptism ! ' 

( I had a secret for her/ murmured 
Aurelia in a voice of gentle sorrow. ' I 
don't suppose I ever had a primer secret. 
But I can hold my tongue in my nasty 
lodgings. She won't lose much by not 
knowing it. Oh no ! ' 

* Tell it or not, just as you please, 
Aurelia Van. What I've said, I'll stick to. 
And nasty are your lodgings, in spite of a 
wheelbarrow full of secrets.' 

1 That cherub, Alfred Ahasuerus, bless 
his podgy limbs, won't lose by this un- 
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divulged communication. A parent's rude- 
ness won't, I have reason to know, spoil 
that bleating lamb's prospects. Not a bit 
of it! If that infant's warmest friend 
shares her humble abode with the inoffens- 
ive beetle, she is to be called nasty. 
Whereas, who can predict them? Yes, 
my child of slumber, nasty I may be, and 
dumb I will continue.' 

* You can string such rubbish together 
by the ream, when you are excited !' sneer- 
ed Mrs Pipechick. 

i That beetle taunt will cloud an in- 
fant's smiling sleep. Let him fight the 
world an unprovided chick ; and some one 
may hereafter say, when Aurelia Van is 
beyond the reach of earthly beetles, he 
was an infant formed for shining affluence, 
but his mother sealed with insult the lips 
of her devoted friend.' 

* Don't bully me, Aurelia,' said Mrs 
Pipechick, with a scornful sniff. *I ob- 
served, that nasty were your rooms, and 
that I will maintain. And, if you pettishly 
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choose to take the dirt I lay to them upon 
yourself, whose fault is that but yours ? I 
shall not contradict you. I won't sit down 
for that calmly under these harangues, 
still less will I be morally reflected on. 
One might suppose you was an auctioneer 
or a missionary. Don't bully me, Aure- 
lia ! and don't come canting here.' 

' I have wormed myself,' pursued Miss 
Van, casting up her eyes, i into domestic 
circles at the risk of being called intrusive, 
that her child might sleep upon a downier 
pillow. She assures me in return, that she 
will not contradict me, if I say that I am 
nasty. I came charged to the lips with 
interesting details, and I am repulsed with 
contumely. I gathered them like the bee 
gratuitously. I had no thought of men- 
tioning the wear upon my constitution 
or the cab hire. She who toils for grati- 
tude is like the ostrich, who deposits an 
egg in the sand, with no intention of re- 
claiming it at any future period ! ' 

' Bless the woman,' said Mrs^ Pipechick 
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coolly, ( when will she condescend to pro- 
ceed with her story ? ' 

i Why should I confide in her ? ' ad- 
jured Aurelia. 

I Because the cream of a secret is to 
have some one to impart it to,' returned 
Mrs Pipechick, with a laugh. 

I I might lock it for ever in my own 
breast.' 

4 It would burn its way out in a week.' 

' Are you sorry about the beetles, 
Georgina ? I think you look a little sorry. 
Will you withdraw the beetle taunt ? ' in- 
quired Aurelia, ecstatically clasping her 
hand. 6 Withdraw it, and I will proceed. 5 

c If there had only been beetles in your 
lodgings, I shouldn't have called them 
nasty. There, will that satisfy you ? ' 

Aurelia seemed to doubt at first the 
completeness of the retractation ; but ulti- 
mately judged it more politic to fall sob- 
bing upon Mrs Pipechick's jewelled bosom, 
and protest that she was amply satisfied ; 
that Georgina always was and ever would 
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be an angel of light to her, and that she, 
Aurelia Van, had been weak to stickle pre- 
viously about so small a trifle; but that 
her affection for Mrs Pipechick and Ahas- 
uerus Alfred was of a character so exqui- 
sitely sensitive and absorbing, that it was 
apt to be at times a little too exacting. 

Then Aurelia Van resumed her artless 
and habitual sweetness. Then those count- 
less wiles of manner, blush, and smile, 
which the recent storm had put to flight, 
came out again to bask and play and de- 
light her acquaintance. Aurelia settled 
herself, all becks and dimples, to a luxuri- 
ous disclosure of Brian's delinquencies. 

' I must entreat you in the first place, 
my dear Greorgina, to prepare yourself for 
a disclosure of a very painful nature.' The 
smack and relish were marvellous with 
which Aurelia propounded this. 

' Touching Brian, of course,' echoed 
Mrs Pipechick, and not apparently the 
prey of the least rising agitation. 

1 It's very terrible and awful that such 
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things should be allowed to go on among 
a moral people/ she pursued, with infinite 
zest and a twinkle in her eye. 

c I can guess the rest. Some disre- 
putable girl ? ' 

' You never spoke a truer word, and 
terribly painted, I'm sure. Such a com- 
plexion is quite impossible, painted, believe 
me, to her eyes, if my name's Aurelia Van ; 
a mass of rouge and pearl powder, and not 
well painted either ; I could see the patches 
quite abrupt, in which she had laid it 
on.' 

' Is that all ? ' said Mrs Pipechick with 
the utmost nonchalance. 

1 All, Georgina ? I can't conceive what 
you could get worse. All ? Do my ears 
deceive me?' gasped Miss Van. 

' Come, don't cant, Aurelia,' continued 
the other with a shrug. * Young men will 
be young men. There is nothing to Brian's 
discredit here much, as things go. The 
story may please you as gossip, but it's 
wholly unimportant.' 
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1 Georgina Pipechick,' exclaimed Miss 
Van, dropping both her arms to her sides 
in a rigid manner, ' as the daughter of a 
bachelor of divinity, I must own myself 
surprised at you.' 

1 And, as you've done then, I'll go on 
with my correspondence/ suggested Mrs 
Pipechick, reaching out her bracelets to- 
wards a drawer of scented note paper. 

1 And is this a time to sign yourself 
sincerely ? ' broke out Aurelia. ' Can you 
moisten your envelopes with an untrem- 
bling tongue ? Can you pause to present 
your compliments, when your brother is 
about to unite himself to a grave-mender's 
daughter ? ' 

1 Eh ? ' said Mrs Pipechick, looking up. 

' You that was always so looked up to 
and select, can you sit down and write 
notes calmly under the prospect of becom- 
ing sister-in-law to a female stonemason ? ' 

Mrs Pipechick here, we are sorry to say, 
completely lost her self-control, and rising 
from her escritoir in a pet, she took her ex- 
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cellent friend Aurelia by the shoulders and 
shook her, till her suspiciously faultless row 
of teeth rattled again. Mrs Pipechick then 
resumed her seat much relieved and per- 
fectly calm, and observed in a clear voice, 
i that she was glad she'd done it, and that 
it would teach Aurelia not to be addle- 
headed again.' 

Miss Van collapsed sobbing in an arm- 
chair. Her bonnet had slued round rather 
on one side, and the black velvet band, that 
should have crossed the point, where the 
parting of her front met her ivory forehead, 
had gone woefully awry. Aurelia found 
no accents for a time; but she dabbed 
away at a great rate with her handkerchief. 

1 I've been shook,' she quavered be- 
tween a gulp and a sob, i I've been shook for 
telling her the mortal truth, this awful 
morning. I've been shook in her violent 
tempers, and injured, I believe, internally. 
I, that ran her brother for her, and was 
mobbed by boys ; I, that ordered an ex- 
pensive gravestone for my father* which, 
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if I'm took at my word, and it comes home, 
I shall get next to nothing for second-hand.' 
During the last sentence Aurelia evidently 
wool-gathered a little from the effects of 
her shaking ; ' and,' she added wildly and 
incoherently, ' what ancient martyrs has 
endured is no doubt creditable in its way ; 
but I never heard yet of any ancient mar- 
tyr that had run a cabman, and I never 
will do; and I mean to say, that if he 
had, he wouldn't have gone home and got 
shaken for it afterwards ! ' 

' My dear Aurelia,' said Mrs Pipechick, 
a little frightened by the other's evident 
incoherency, c I'm sorry I — nudged you, 
shall we say ? with such unnecessary em- 
phasis. But you know, my love, that I've 
got the true Sudgrove temper. These little 
ways are with me matters of impulse and 
constitution. My friends always accept 
them as such. It's a great thing for one- 
self to have a spirit, though it is sometimes 
inconvenient to others. I can't speak fairer, 
I'm sure, Aurelia. You know how I detest 
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apologizing to any one, and this is the se- 
cond time to you on the same day. What 
can have put you out this morning, Amelia ? 
I never knew you so fractious/ 

Aurelia gulped and choked, and as yet 
would accord no reply. 

'Now get your wits again, my good 
creature/ comforted Mrs Pipechick, in a 
tone strangely conciliatory for her, ' for, 
really, I must know, without delay, how 
much of this is fact, and how much of this 
is addle. For when it comes to running 
martyrs and second-hand gravestones; 
then, my dear, we naturally think that we 
can hardly be our most collected selves. 
And if a blister to your head might pos- 
sibly relieve you, don't hesitate in asking 
Golland to step across to the nearest 
surgeon's shop.' 

1 That I should have lived to see the 
day,' flooded out Aurelia, in a new 
paroxysm of tears, ( when Fve been shook 
by her, who occupied the principal shelf in 
my altar of friendship ! ' 
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'Tut, tut, Aurelia,' remonstrated Mrs 
Pipechick. * Don't take it so to heart. 
You consider this too deeply. If it's only 
sheer benevolence to thump a choking per- 
son on the back, why is it worse to shake 
a lady, whose brain is addling, by the 
shoulder ? Counter-irritation, my dear, is 
the sheet-anchor of all curative treatment.' 

1 In whatever light you put it, I've 
been shook,' gurgled the still disconsolate 
Aurelia. 

' So far, I am prepared to allow,' said 
Georgina, with the air of according a really 
magnanimous concession. 

' In that case,' ejaculated Miss Van, sud- 
denly rallying and drying her eyes with 
nervous rapidity, * I have no choice but to 
profess myself completely satisfied. Geor- 
gina, I forgive you. Let us be friends 
again. Why should one shaking divide 
the intimacy of years ? The sturdy oak 
is shook by the tempest. He does not 
make any objection. Perhaps it does him 
good, like tobacco in a green-house. 
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Georgina, I was weak. Shall I refuse, 
influenced by any slight misunderstanding, 
the gentle hand of friendship ? ' 

1 There, you're coming to your senses 
now, Aurelia, in a most satisfactory man- 
ner,' said Georgina, with a toss of her head. 
'Now, my dear, at your age you really 
should not give way to such frenzies and 
furies. I shouldn't be surprised now,' she 
added confidentially, c if you were to lash 
yourself up into a fit some day, or a palsy 
seizure,' 

Miss Van's eyes again began to twinkle 
rebelliously, but these symptoms of revolt 
subsided into preternatural meekness of 
demeanour, as she laid her hand in Mrs 
Pipechick'sand murmured plaintively, 'Best 
of friends, how wise you are, how truly con- 
siderate. Before we discard this painful sub- 
ject, I must be allowed to say, that your con- 
duct throughout, Georgina Pipechick, has 
done equal credit to your head and heart.' 

' There, say no more about it,' advised 
her friend, twisting an emerald in her mid- 
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die finger ring to the front, ( and give us, 
in the name of all that's coherent, a simple 
statement of Brian's entanglement. I 
want to hear about it, so dismiss all fuss 
and faddle.' 

( She calls me fussy and faddy/ appeal- 
ed Aurelia to the arm-chair. * But I rather 
like it. The mirrored wave is ruffled and 
shook by the zephyr. The mirrored wave 
can't be comfortable under the operation, 
but it holds its tongue. Georgina Pipe- 
chick is my zephyr. Bless you ! ' 

1 Good Lord,' exclaimed Mrs Pipechick, 
throwing back her head, i she's off 
again upon her rigmaroles.' 

'No, I'm not,' shrieked Aurelia, 'and 
since you want my news sudden, why, 
sudden it shall be. Brian Sudgrove is en- 
gaged to be married.' 

' And this is soberYact, and no hallucin- 
ation, or the pieced fag-end of a second- 
hand rumour ? ' demanded Mrs Pipechick, 
poising her jewelled fore-finger about two 
inches from Aurelia's nose. 
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6 Didn't I see the minx herself, and 
kissed her too, for I wanted to make out 
close, whether she was painted ? Didn't I 
see the nasty flaunting thing come in, as 
bold as bold, to reach me a glass of water, 
when I pretended to feel faint ? Lord, 
Georgina, that I should live to be doubted!' 

' What is this girl's station ? ' urged 
Mrs Pipechick. 

' A chipper of blocks, a stonemason, a 
maker of low and ordinary gravestones. 
Georgina, it's disgusting ! ' 

1 Her father is only a mason, then ? I 
suppose you mean her father. Pray don't 
go off again into incoherencies, just when 
I'm getting the thread,' sneered Mrs Pipe- 
chick. 

' I said her father,' muttered Aurelia, 
snappishly. 

6 No, you didn't,' contradicted the other. 
' But I understood you ; the girl couldn't 
chip and chop herself, so I imagined a hy- 
pothetical father to help you out of your 
grammatical entanglement. Go on. Do ! ' 
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1 She is satirical about my English, be- 
cause I hurried on to please her, and slip- 
ped one nominative case. What is one 
nominative case to kindness ? She is cruel 
and harsh to her own old Van. She snaps 
her up and sets her down. She makes her 
speak by the card in the careless abandon- 
ment of domestic life. She won't forgive 
her a single pronoun. Is the sweet flow of 
soul to soul to be stifled by Lindley Mur- 
ray? ' appealed Aurelia, clasping her hands 
thrust out before her in the direction of her 
friend. 

' Lend me just five minutes more of 
common sense, ' insisted Mrs Pipechick, 
slurring over this appeal ; 6 now, how do 
you know there is any actual marriage en- 
gagement ? Perhaps Brian only goes there 
to chaff with and make a fool of the girl. 
Young men of position often do so. Natur- 
ally, her people would be glad to entice 
him there on those or any terms.' 

i The creature's own brazen mother 
said to me,' detailed Miss Van, marking 
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emphasis with her head, at the end of each 
period. ' " Helen," that's her name, and 
very heathenish, "is betrothed to a rich 
young merchant. He belongs to those 
violets" (being, my dear, the bunch that 
Mr Brian waved continually ahead in my 
most painful race to track him there, and if 
I'd known the thimble-full of thanks, — but 
never mind). " Ma'am," said I, to draw her 
out, " I trust the marriage will be soon." 
" The thing goes dragging on," said she, 
" because he doesn't dare to break it to his 
relatives." ' 

' Upon my word, Aurelia,' broke in Mrs 
Pipechick, ' these are wholly unlooked-for 
tidings. What is the world coming to ? 
The presumption of the lower orders is 
gaining ground with frightful rapidity day 
by day. Does this insolent adventuress 
actually aspire to marry into our family ? 
Why, we shall be in the very next edition 
of the " landed gentry." I never realized 
the prodigious strides of democracy till 
now. A stonemason's daughter, indeed ! ' 
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1 1 knew you would be shocked,' pro- 
ceeded Miss Van, in a sympathetic voice of 
forlornness and desolation. ' Who can keep 
one's selectness now with such confusion of 
ideas abroad ? My kitchen-maid said she 
had good hair, and begged to be excused 
caps the other day. This trifling incident 
shows whither we are tending.' 

'It is clearly my duty to inform my 
father of this without delay,' mused Mrs 
Pipechick, endeavouring to suppress a ma- 
levolent smile. c Brian must be brought to 
his senses, or — ' 

6 You were about to remark, my dear, 
"or something"?' reminded Miss Van, 
seeing the other pause. 

1 Mind your business. I said, Brian 
must be taught reason.' 

' My dear, the creature will never re- 
lease him from his pledge. You might 
more easily persuade a leech or a limpet to 
forego their hold than a girl of that class. 
Their tenacity, with any rise in position 
before them, is inconceivable.' 
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' Then,' concluded Georgina Pipechick, 
'if Brian can't shake her off; or, should 
he be quixotic enough not to try to do so ; 
for to what depths of senselessness and in- 
fatuation will not young men sometimes 
descend ? — I unhesitatingly say, he is unfit 
to be the future head of the Sudgrove 
family, of the Sudgroves of Orpwood, in 
the county of Cornwall.' 

'Let us/ suggested Aurelia Van, 'just 
step up-stairs, and have one sweet look at 
Ahasuerus Alfred, in his angel slumbers.' 

'I've nearly determined,' said Mrs 
Pipechick, with increased graciousness, as 
they rose, ' to buy you that new silk dress, 
you've been teasing me about so long, 
Aurelia.' 




CHAPTER X. 



A LIMB OF THE LAW IN YACHTING CLOTHES. 




T is time we should devote some 
cursive notice to the varying 
fortunes of Vincent Baker, who 
nominally sailed for Australia in the 
Cerberus, but really slipt down the Great 
Western, with a second-class ticket for 
Penshingle in his pocket, a broken-hearted 
man. Being duly delivered there, after a 
blow on the beach and a shrimp tea, he 
felt considerably better; and, postponing 
for the present any review of his blighted 
feelings, he proceeded to make himself com- 
fortable. Consequently, we find him, a week 
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or so after his disappearance from town, 
installed among the evanescent furniture 
of the dragon Pilbeam. A seductive card 
in the window, and an appearance of de- 
lusive health in the chair and sofa-legs, 
overcame the effect of his mother's parting 
caution ; while Miss Pilbeam was, on her 
side, much impressed by the easy manners 
and independent bearing of her tenant. 
In fact, Vincent made quite a small stir 
among the frequenters of that watering- 
place in the far west. Vincent was wont 
to take the air in a second-hand yachting 
jacket exhumed from the treasures of the 
little town's single slop-shop, which was 
cheap at the money, considering the really 
briny flavour it imparted to its wearer. 
His flowing locks were surmounted by a 
glazed hat, carrying conviction to the 
beholders of its owner's nautical taste ; and 
to convert what few sceptics might re- 
main as to Vincent's seafaring habits, a 
prodigious telescope and strap were slung 
across his manly shoulder. And it be- 
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came a point of honour with him never to 
stir abroad without this cumbrous instru- 
ment, though there is no record of Vin- 
cent's having ever attempted to use it. 
Indeed, in his secret soul, he regarded it 
somewhat in the light of a gun, which it 
was useless temerity in those who did not 
understand it to attempt to discharge. 
Neither, be it understood, is there any 
indisputable record of Vincent's having 
ever committed himself to the watery ways 
of the treacherous element during his re- 
sidence at Penshingle. But he managed 
to inspire most sanguine hopes of future 
employment in the breasts of the wretched 
boatmen on the beach, who invited him 
for a sail or a row. In fact, Vincent began 
to persuade himself, that ill some previous 
state of existence he might have been a 
member of the yachting club. But in his 
post-pythagorean period we are loth to 
confess, that a trip to Gravesend, and an 
afternoon's gudgeon-fishing at Hampton 
Court, constituted his sole claims to the 
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character of a roistering and weather- 
beaten salt. 

Penshingle, however, and its society- 
accepted Vincent without pausing to in- 
quire into his nautical credentials. And 
our susceptible readers will be glad to hear, 
that he had so far healed his lacerated 
bosom as to be on flirting terms with two 
at least out of the eight Miss Stalkers. The 
present of a jelly-fish and a sea-flea's nest 
had broken the ice of formality, and Vin- 
cent would often pursue the nautical pas- 
time of throwing stones at a soda-water 
bottle side by side on the shingles with 
these fair spinsters. And, if Vincent hinted 
darkly of his property in the north and his 
familiarity with the hunting field, many a 
young man similarly circumstanced, who 
wished to make an agreeable impression, 
would, we regret to say, have been be- 
trayed into similar hallucinations. 

Nor had Vincent alone cemented female 
friendships. For, while establishing a 
footing at Mr Clinch's library, with a view 
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to possible employment there, when his 
present subsidies should run low, Vincent 
had won the heart of Brimeswiggle the 
bristle-dealer, in Knoblauchian days the 
morose and ungregarious Brimeswiggle. 
An opposition trader had infringed an 
invention, of which Brimeswiggle was 
proprietor, for preparing and presenting 
bristles in a marketable condition. A mas- 
terly exposition of the defects of the present 
patent law, given of course strongly in 
Brimeswiggle's favour, made him regard 
Vincent as an ally to be secured with a 
possible view to future litigation. So 
Brimeswiggle took strolls with Vincent and 
became quite expansive, and was even 
lured by his younger comrade into the 
society of the Miss Stalkers ; the eldest of 
whom, who was fast fading into confirmed 
spinsterhood, began to cherish designs 
against the peace of the bristle-merchant, 
little doubting that the gains from porcine 
backs could assure her a comfortable pro- 
vision in the case of early widowhood. 
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Now, Vincent on his first arrival had 
determined to lead the life of a gentleman 
at large while any funds remained, and to 
defer the question of offering himself for 
harness at Clinch's till the pressure of want 
should oblige him to do so. When a 
naturally indolent man, whom necessity 
has hitherto kept to the grindstone, does 
unexpectedly get a holiday, be sure he 
will prolong it till actually hunger-bitten. 
To this pass, however, Vincent was not 
compelled to come. Let us look over his 
shoulder to explain why. Vincent in his 
usual nautical attire is at this moment 
strolling along the parade at Penshingle. 
The morning is fine, and he holds a letter 
in his hand, to which at intervals he refers. 
'My dear boy,' reads Vincent as he 
saunters, ' the condition of your Selina, as 
far as I can learn, is a mixture of sulkiness, 
hysterics, and a broken heart. She don't 
relent at present, and piles names upon 
you by the bushels, as Mrs Lobbs can testi- 
fy.' ' Very well, Miss Selina, I can only 
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remark, that yonder shining ocean contains 
uncaught finny denizens of a quality fully 
equal to any, that have hitherto fallen a 
prey to the insidious mariner. Your re- 
lenting is a matter of indifference to me. 
How does she go on ? "When first Selina 
heard you were on your way to the colo- 
nies, she sobbed out, that she didn't know 
that she was hideous enough to make any 
man run away all that distance from her ; 
and that it was better for you to have de- 
serted her before than after the fetters of 
Hymen. She then stiffened, and became a 
light olive colour. Sal-volatile was going, I 
may say in buckets, all night." It's a pity 
she took the desertion-view of the case, but 
it can't be helped now. Clearly, she would 
only give me abuse if I returned at present. 
" Therefore, I should recommend your ly- 
ing close for the present. Your turning 
up just now would only make her angry." 
And right you are, old lady; my light 
shall remain under its bushel for the 
present. If Lucy Stalker had only a tidy 
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bit of cash, I'd whistle you off for good. 
And now for the strangest part of the 
letter. " Knoblauch, I must tell you, is in 
luck now, and we are doing very well. I 
send you a ten-pound note to help you 
out down there. You shall have another 
next month, if I can squeeze one to 
spare out of Harvey. Meantime, if Mr 
Clinch won't engage you, there is less 
need for you to get employment in our 
altered circumstances; but, meantime, 
don't neglect or throw away any chance, 
as I don't know how long this luck of 
ours may be before it runs down. Be 
sure, I will send all I can spare." Well 
done, old parent. So you were worth 
advertising for after all. I suspect, how- 
ever, your Harvey will land you in 
some trouble. I suppose this is some 
scheme, which begins with paying and 
ends with bolting. Meanwhile it does you 
credit, old lady, to have remembered your 
forlorn offspring. While these instalments 
last, I will shine as a mysterious guest, and 
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flash upon Penshingje as a fkshionable 
stranger. In the dark locks of Lucy 
Stalker, I will forget the chignon of the 
relentless Selina — Ah, Mr Brimeswiggle, 
you're out to the minute, I see ! ' 

' I should never have risen to the 
present eminence I occupy in bristles, 
Baker, if it hadn't been for restless punc- 
tuality/ puffed Brimeswiggle, who had run 
against Baker reading his letter. 

' It's the soul of business, sir,' assented 
Baker, pocketing his letter. 

' If a man keeps pigs waiting, my boy/ 
said Brimeswiggle, clapping him on the 
shoulder, ' he'll keep creditors waiting. 
Such is bankruptcy. If you've only, say, 
a shrimp to shell, why shell him in time.' 

And Brimeswiggle produced one, and 
really uncased it very promptly. 

'Now, you'll ask me, why I carry 
about an assortment of these little fellows 
in my waistcoat and trowsers pockets ; and 
I answer, it saves time. Eat 'em as 
you go. You enjoy their flavour more 
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when carried about like nuts and devoured 
separate. Whatever are left, when my 
half-hour for breakfast is ended, in they 
go. So I turn out punctual. Now the 
way a half-pay Captain next door to me 
loiters over his shrimps is most unbusiness- 
like. To be sure he's a married man, 
they're never regular, poor souls, and Fm a 
bachelor, thank my stars and garters.' 

6 1 begin to fear you wont remain one 
long, Mr Brimeswiggle/ smiled Vincent, 
inserting his finger with a facetious air in 
the region of that gentleman's ribs. 

c Hah, hah ! good, upon my soul, good,' 
roared Brimeswiggle, his face purple with 
amusement; 'are the Stalkers turned out 
yet ? Deuced neat girls those : isn't a bad 
ankle in .the eight: step out well, don't 
they ? Never had such care taken of me 
these forty years as Ann Stalker does. He, 
he ; I don't mind ; rather like it.' 

6 We'll go down and have a chaff with 
them on the shingles in a bit. I shall see 
you booked yet, sir,' said Baker, as the two 
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strolled along side by side, monarchs of 
the parade. 

' I say, Baker,' pursued Brimeswiggle, 
raising his mouth to Baker's ear, for he was 
much the shorter of the two, i you won't 
breathe a word ; such a game yesterday. 
I'd been sitting with Ann Stalker on the 
beach, and one of my shrimps' heads some- 
how got into her chignon. I dursn't tell 
her, so she took him home. O Lord, how 
prime it was ! ' 

And Mr Brimeswiggle exploded again 
for several minutes. 

' You should take more care how you 
throw 'em about when you've done with 
'em/ suggested Baker jocosely. 

c I say, Baker, let's hire a fly to-morrow, 
and take some bottled porter, and get 
Lucy and Ann to come, and make a day 
of it,' burst out Brimeswiggle radiant with 
hilarity. 

' The drives about are stupid, and 
scenery is dry work ; but add the porter, 
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and I'm your man,' replied Baker, hitch- 
ing up his telescope. 

' You'll leave that thing at home,' 
added Brimeswiggle irreverently ; l it will 
bump about the gals' knees, and be always 
getting sat upon.' 

1 What made you think I'd bring it ? ' 
observed Baker rather nettled. 

' I was afraid you'd feel lost without it, 
that's all,' returned Brimeswiggle ; 6 1 never 
saw you separated from it yet.' 

c Habit, sir, mere habit,' explained Vin- 
cent ; ' I used to see so much of this sort 
of thing,' waving his hand vaguely at three 
bathing machines and the ocean generally. 

c Yachting, eh ? ' inquired Brimeswiggle. 

' Not exactly ; fishing, and so forth,' 
hesitated Baker. 

'Deep sea lines?' questioned Brime- 
swiggle. 

4 Oh, all kinds, and floats,' said Baker 
airily. c But this expedition of ours ; where 
are we to go ? ' 
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' I have arranged all that/ proceeded 
Brimeswiggle ; ' it struck me as a nice thing 
to see, when T read it was coming off to- 
morrow in the Gazette. And, if you and 
the gals will come, it will be downright 
jolly/ 

' Is it the Tremuddle lead mine ? ' 

< Not a bit of it.' 

' Or the Polsloppy waterfall ? ' 
c It isn't anything natural.' 

I You mean something like a calf with 
two heads. Ten to one the gals won't 
like it.' 

I I mean it ain't nature or scenery ; it's 
feudal/ 

6 What's that?' 

< Drawing a chap in, and speeches, and 
farmers, and drink, and so forth,' explained 
Brimeswiggle. 

' I'll come like a bird,' agreed Vincent. 

1 It's the Orpwood estate, seven miles 
off; rich city chap bought it, name Sud- 
grove,' pursued the other. 

' Never heard of him,' said Vincent. 
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' Well, you can see him to-morrow ; 
that's better than hearing of him/ answered 
Brimeswiggle. 

6 I'd rather see the bottled porter/ re- 
torted Vincent. 

' I've a mind to buy a small place 
myself when I retire/ continued Brime- 
swiggle ; 1 1 want to see how this kind of 
thing is done. I hold by the landed in- 
terest. A fine body of men, Baker — mag- 
nificent chaps ! ' 

'I look to you for persuading these 
girls to come/ added Baker, with a wink. 
' You're old enough to be supposed steady, 
and all that ; the real fact being, that it's 
you that leads me into all the mischief. 
Well, you shall talk them over ; I won't 
expose you for this once.' 

Mr Brimeswiggle shook with laughter 
at the raillery of his young companion, and 
told Baker, he would be the death of him 
some of these days. 

' See now/ laughed Vincent, l how 
wrong reputation goes. I'm a bleating 
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innocent in the ways of wickedness com- 
pared to you ; yet, if you didn't give the 
invitation, it's a toss up these young ladies 
might not intrust themselves to our 
escort.' 

' I don't mean to let them know quite,' 
said Brimeswiggle, looking very sly, 6 what 
a function it's to be. They're sure to pro- 
test they have left all their best dresses at 
home, and haven't a rag fit to go in here, 
if I do/ 

' Hear him, how he knows their ways, 
and calculates in his crafty old mind every 
twist and turn of feminine hesitation. Oh, 
you precious old rascal ! Let a chap only 
wear a turnip watch, and be touched a 
little with the gout, and everybody cries, 
" There's a man to be trusted — there's a 
venerable old saint ! " " Louisa, dear, there 
can be no objection in your trying to amuse 
him," says an extra-anxious and maternal 
parent.' 

' Ay, ay, we can hold our own with the 
boys yet,' sniggered Brimeswiggle. ' Let's 
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have a good look at that schooner with 
your glass, Baker.' 

' It don't undo quite easily,' hesitated 
Baker; c something wrong with the lens 
this morning. Let's borrow the coast- 
guard's.' 

6 Who's this queer little woman curtsy- 
ing at us ? ' demanded Brimeswiggle. 

1 Miss Pilbeam, my landlady. Mornin', 
ma'am.' 

'And good-morning to you, sir, Mr 
Baker,' replied Miss Pilbeam, incis- 
ively. 

6 I've just stepped up to Mr Clinch's,' 
panted the little woman, ' to see if he heard 
trace or tiding of two robbers whom I mean 
to drag to justice.' 

' Bless me, Miss Pilbeam, had we a 
burglary in our place last night ? I heard 
nothing. Think of that, Brimeswiggle,' 
asked Baker, surprised. 

'No, Mr Baker, and gentleman, name 
uncaught, but sounded like Brinepickle,' 
returned Miss Pilbeam, with a general and 
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inclusive curtsy, i I am thankful to inform 
you we had not? 

'Damn it, madam, then explain your- 
self,' said Brimeswiggle, plunging into the 
conversation rather testily. 

' Mr Baker,' pursued Miss Pilbeam, ' if 
oaths is to be called on public promenades 
by elderly gentlemen, with a kind of 
knobby appearance in the face, I will take 
the liberty of withdrawing.' 

' He don't mean anything but playful- 
ness,' explained Baker. ' Can't you say 
you didn't, Brimeswiggle ? ' 

' Some weeks since a male and female 
swindler took possession of my apartments. 
They said they were called Knoblauch. 
They might have been called anything. 
I call them thieves and everlasting pick- 
pockets.' 

6 Hem ! ' remarked Baker, with an un- 
easy gesture. ' How very singular.' 

' I know them, by the Lord Harry,' 
struck in Brimeswiggle, much excited. 
1 Didn't I tell him to go to the devil in 
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Clinch's shop — him with the hanging whis- 
kers and brandy-and- water eyebrows ?' 

c Your language, sir, is coarse, but your 
description is accurate,' allowed Miss Pil- 
beam, distantly and loftily. ' They was 
wolves, Mr Baker ; you would not believe 
it, but I took them for comfortable in- 
comes. I had a delicacy in bringing the 
word rent before their notice. I ran in 
debt to the butter-man to supply their 
table. They were always asking me to 
change five-pound notes, and then forget- 
ting all about it. One day the house 
seemed airier than usual. I crept up-stairs. 
Solitude and an abusive note alone awaited 
me. I was told to whistle for my money. 
Despair winged my way to the station. 
They steamed out as I ran in. Knoblauch 
waved his hand derisively; the rest is 
chaos ! ' 

i You have my warmest sympathy, Miss 
Pilbeam,' said Vincent, nervously rubbing 
his hands. 6 Oho,' he thought, ' I did not 
expect over-much of you, step-papa Knob- 
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lauch, but this is just a shade too near the 
wind.' 

6 Damme, ma'am/ vociferated Brime- 
swiggle, c you must run the risks of your 
trade. You're a landlady by profession ? 
Grood ! A solvent lodger more than pays 
you, a run-away tenant won't break you. 
Pooh ! Pooh ! Look at me, now in a bad 
year for pigs, where should I be ? Stranded, 
by the Lord Harry ! Don't talk to me. I 
leave a margin for measles and such. You 
deduct a percentage for swindles. The 
case lies,' concluded Brimeswiggle, draw- 
ing one from his waistcoat pocket, ' I may 
say, in a shrimp-shell.' 

' Sir/ said Miss Pilbeam, working her 
lips with suppressed rage, ' which I've en- 
deavoured to catch your name, and nothing 
make I can of it, but Crimeswindle, which 
is hardly likely, but is what runs chiefly in 
my head ; I am a lady of reduced means, 
whose father kept his own pleasure-horses, 
and as such to be put upon equality with 
those who murder pigs is outrage. ' 
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' Just step on, Brimeswiggle, you only 
irritate her,' whispered Baker, and the 
other complied with a grin. c My dear 
Miss Pilbeam/ he went on, ' my friend is 
rash, though warm-hearted, and being im- 
mersed in bristle traffic, naturally measures 
the whole order of things by a porcine 
standard of reference. He would be the 
first to allow, that tested by their compar- 
ative gentility, your occupation surpasses 
his as much as a kid glove does a wooden 
clog. With which brief statement of the 
point at issue, allow me to say good-morn- 
ing, for the present; suggesting humbly, 
that if the ribs of mutton could be boiled 
to-night for a change, and an occasional 
turnip added, it might do no harm ; and 
that some like their meat red, but it is an 
eccentricity of mine to prefer it brown. 
Change, my dear madam, is a necessary 
condition of our existence.' 

* Then, you can't help me in running 
down these infamous forgers ? ' she an- 
swered, bouncing away with a heated face. 
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* The Cornish police would not relish, 
and might resent, amateur assistance/ Vin- 
cent suggested. ' Apply to the local civil 
executive of this picturesque coast.* 

'If providence ever leads me face to 
face with that Knoblauch woman/ pursued 
Miss Pilbeam, solemnly raising the point 
of her parasol, ' if I could see her now 
swinging down this parade, so brazen as 
she always swung ! ' 

' Don't agitate yourself; why, you are 
trembling all over/ entreated Vincent. 

c I wouldn't condescend to argue/ cried 
Miss Pilbeam, stamping her foot, ' I'd crack 
her swindling head like a nut against yon- 
der bathing-machine.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



GALVANIZED FEUDALISM. 




[ROM Bloomsbuiy to Cornwall 
went down Miles Sudgrove at 
the rate of some forty miles an 
hour; and in the wake of that magnate 
we humbly mean to follow, till we alight 
at the door of the Bull Inn, the chief pub- 
lic in Orpwood village. Miles Sudgrove 
was about to appear for the first time 
before the tenantry as the acknowledged 
possessor of Orpwood Manor. A graceful 
incognito had veiled the glories of his 
previous visits of inspection. Besides, the 
deeds of conveyance had not been signed, 
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the money not actually paid down. And 
the Orpwood tenantry discreetly postponed 
all effusiveness and enthusiasm, till the 
bran-new land-agent, that had preceded 
Miles from town by a fortnight, gave them 
the cue, that a little show of feudal attach- 
ment might not be altogether unacceptable 
to the incoming landlord. Then, as the 
landlord of the Bull was empowered to 
state, that such tenants as escorted Mr 
Sudgrove from the Bull door to the Manor, 
should be regaled in a solid and liquid 
form at the proper cost of Miles Sudgrove, 
now and henceforth of Orpwood Manor, 
Esquire ; the bucolic mind became possess- 
ed and impressed with the idea, that Miles 
had something in him, and was a man to 
be encouraged and generally taken by the 
hand. And when the bran-new agent, Mr 
Podster, had caused several concretions of 
elongated jacks-in-the-green and frilled 
paper, to be festooned across the road from 
tree to tree in several places along the 
route, called triumphal arches, and sur- 
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mounted with c Success to the House of Sud- 
grove,' and i Welcome, our worthy land- 
lord,' on blue cardboard; which things 
Podster did in secret, through the landlord 
of the Bull, without appearing too promin- 
ently in the matter; then the Orpwood 
farmers began to awaken to the conviction, 
that they really were an attached and en- 
thusiastic tenantry. So, on the eventful 
morning of Sudgrove's entry, the Bull 
swarmed with excitement and Sunday 

coats. The oldest inhabitant quavered 
out in the bar to a throng of jostling agri- 
culturists, that he never ' remembered 
such a sight of people in the village, since 
young Jemmy Crimes had battered his 
ould fayther brain out.' Excitement in- 
creased, when the great man was reported 
by the chambermaid, newly descended 
from the best bed-room, to have arisen like 
a giant refreshed from his late journey, 
and to be now shaving himself. Excite- 
ment redoubled, when Mr Podster, in a 
white waistcoat and blue rosette, ascended 
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to private conference in the same bed-room. 
At whose appearance the oldest inhabitant 
'was minded amost of the great 'lection 
fight atween Squire Castiron and Sir 
Samuel Raddy, the rosettes bein' so simi- 
lar.' Which reminiscence the bar as a 
mass felt to be opposite; and the oldest 
inhabitant was thereupon gratuitously 
treated into a further depth of imbecility. 
The next stimulus to popular expecta- 
tion was derived from the arrival and 
marshalling of the temperance brass 
band. Podster was ubiquitous and inva- 
luable. At one moment hobnobbing with 
the farmers, haranguing the musicians, 
having private conferences with mine 
host of the Bull, clearing the doorway 
of labourers, round at the stables ex- 
horting the post-boys in charge of the 
four grays. Now extemporizing a hay- 
cart for the convoy of the oldest in- 
habitant, — that hoary impostor manifesting 
symptoms of incipient coma, — since the 
coming feast would want weight and com- 
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pleteness without his idiotic presence. 
Then here, again, was Podster soothing a 
feud between the two "largest-acred farmers, 
as to which should propose the new Land- 
lord's health at the Banquet ; a nice enough 
point to adjust, since Hodge, who held 
most land in superficial extent, paid less 
rent than Boldge ; who rented a pasture 
farm in the valley ; Hodge's holding run- 
ning up to waste hill-sides and arid sheep- 
walks. Then Podster darted off, like a 
minnow, to despatch some forgotten tent- 
pegs after the pitchers of the banqueting 
pavilions, then he shot back to Mrs Host- 
ess of the Bull, and colloqued with her, 
whether the number of roast turkeys would 
prove sufficient. Then he rushed maniac- 
ally beyond doors, and greeted effusively 
Mr Brimeswiggle and party, who had just 
rattled up in a hired fly from Penshingle ; 
and who, on the strength of this official 
recognition by the ubiquitous one, were 
loudly cheered by several farm-boys; 
under the hazy impression that, being 
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strangers, they must belong somehow to 
Sudgrove, the great man of the hour. 
Then Podster shook his locks and plunged 
back into the inn, cleaving the surging 
crowd of tenantry like a wedge ; suddenly 
remembered he had had no breakfast; 
had some, while he dictated the speech he 
was going to make to two reporters of 
county papers who were drinking, simul- 
taneously, in the bar ; as these gentlemen 
would have to leave before the final con- 
clusion of the dinner ; was summoned, after 
about six mouthfuls, by an affrighted Semele 
of a housemaid, who had witnessed a vision 
of Jupiter Sudgrove above cursing loudly 
for Podster in his shirt-sleeves; Podster 
making his final rush upwards with a piece 
of dry toast in each pocket, to consume 
during the procession. Sudgrove disco- 
vered to have sprung two shirt buttons at 
the last moment, with the four grays actu- 
ally pawing and prancing at the door. 
Podster revealing himself an expert needle- 
man, and whipping them on in no time. 
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No one the least astonished thereat. Jupi- 
ter, in the first gratitude of relieved help- 
lessness, blessing Podster as his preserver ; 
soon, however, ungratefully relapsing into 
bitter oaths at Podster's negligence, be- 
cause one of the four gallant grays is dis- 
covered through the window to have a 
rat-tail. Expectation in the bar, in the 
passage, and on the inn steps, reaching its 
zenith, as a rumour comes from Semele by 
an ostler, that Mr Podster is tugging Jupi- 
ter into his overcoat. Excitement nearly 
breathless, as Semele whispers again over 
the staircase, that Mr Podster is giving a 
final burnish to Jupiter's hat with his own 
silk handkerchief. Hasty re-gathering by 
Podster, not telegraphed down by Semele, 
of his right-hand pocket piece of toast en- 
tangled in the same handkerchief. Semele 
roaring over the stairs at a perilous angle 
of inclination, ' He's coming,' the gentle- 
men in the bar taking up the cry, ' He's 
coming.' The farmers in the passage and 
on the steps echoing it, with a peremptory 
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shout of l Stand back, yon boys/ which 
causes an immediate rush to the carriage 
door. Podster emerges first, and gesticu- 
lates to the crowd, 'He's coming.' The 
temperance band set their brazen instru- 
ments to their mouths. A noble gray jibs 
frightfully on to the toes of a small boy, 
who howls dolefully. Nobody minds him, 
the moment is too thrilling. At last Jupi- 
ter Sudgrove himself! bowing right and 
left. The band explodes with a crash into 
* See the conquering hero.' Brimeswiggle 
stands up in his fly, and leads the applause 
vociferously, ' Hip, hip, hoorah ! ' 

So the carriage and grays move off 
first, and the temperance band comes next, 
and the Sunday-school follows, and the 
united lodge of Emulation Odd Fellows 
tail in, and the farmers walk two a-breast ; 
and after them comes the Brimeswiggle fly, 
with the unwashed generally behind in its 
rear, to close the procession ; which moves 
at a foot's pace, with frequent pauses, and in- 
termittent bursts of enthusiastic cheering. 
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Let us begin at the end of the tri- 
umphal march, and see how Brimeswiggle, 
Vincent, Ann and Clara Stalker, are getting 
on in the Penshingle fly, with a hamper of 
refreshments on the box. 

' I'm deuced glad we came ; ain't you, 
my dears ? Keep one eye on that bottled- 
porter, Baker; these fellows crowd into 
the cab-sides so. Isn't it a pretty sight ? ' 

6 1 only wish I'd put on my moire 
gown/ sighed Ann Stalker; 'the idea of 
our coming to a full-dress ceremony in 
turban-hats. Oh, Mr Brimeswiggle, is 
this your country picnic ? ' 

6 Never mind, my dear,' said Brime- 
swiggle, comfortably chuckling, 6 you'll 
both pass for daughters of the Orpwood 
tenantry. You don't mind, Miss Clara, do 
you ?' 

' Nobody knows us, and there's no help 
for it now/ smiled Clara Stalker. ' What a 
noble-looking man Mr Sudgrove is.' 

' Thought him deuced pompous/ inter- 
posed Vincent. 
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' Good fellow Podster,' pursued Brime- 
swiggle. i What ruts these township roads 
wear iuto. Hulloo, Miss Clara, lucky you 
had Baker to be shot against ; I wish I'd 
been in his place.' 

' I shan't change with you,' said Vin- 
cent, with a wink of intelligence. ' Miss 
Ann is in your charge ; don't you neglect 
her. Here, Miss Clara, let me tuck you 
in with this plaid ; you won't be jolted so.' 

' I was saying,' resumed Brimeswiggle, 
1 that Podster was a jolly dog, and a devil- 
ish handy chap. He's asked you and me 
in to dinner, Baker, to hear the talk ; and 
says he'll put the young ladies under the 
care of Mrs Hodge, the chief farmer's wife, 
who'll give them tea and currant bun- 
cakes. He travelled for our trade once, 
did Podster. He's been nearly everything, 
has Podster. Now he's a land-agent, is 
Podster.' 

' You knew he was here ? ' inquired 
Baker. 'Hold up, Miss Clara. What a 
game these ruts are.' 
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'Indeed, you needn't hold me so tight, 
Mr Baker ; I shan't fall out,' answered Miss 
Clara, with a demure smile and a titter. 

' Met him casually on the Parade; came 
to look for a brass-band ; mostly haunt 
watering-places. l ' Any pretty girls here ? " 
says he (a judge, is Podster). " One," said 
I, " name of Ann." ' 

1 Mr Brimeswiggle, how can you 
be so ridiculous ? ' said Miss Ann, with a 
blush, tapping Brimeswiggle playfully on 
the wrist with her parasol. 

'Fact/ proceeded Brimeswiggle, de- 
taining the sun-shade in a sportive manner ; 
and rapping a boy in the procession on the 
head with it, who was sucking an orange, 
which made the boy choke ; l fact, and no 
flattery. " Bring her over to our doment," 
says he. " What's that ? " says I. ' < Sud- 
grove's Entry," says he. " Blest if I 
don't," says I ; "Fm interested in the 
name already." ' 

' You mysterious creature,' simpered 
Miss Ann j ' there, I will have my sun- 
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shade back, you absurd thing ! You knew 
Mr Sudgrove, then? Think of that. I 
should so like to shake hands with him/ 

6 If he takes you for a tenant's daughter,' 
suggested Vincent, * have a care lest he do 
even more, and claim a new landlord's 
privilege.' 

* I'll break his head if he does,' pro- 
tested Brimeswiggle valiantly. * No, can't 
say I know this Sudgrove, but I knew a 
relative of his. But it gives one an interest 
in the name. Strange, that I should be 
following this Sudgrove entry, with a 
Baker in the fly with me, and a Martha a 
setting beside me. Your second name is 
Martha, isn't it ? ' 

6 Who was this charming Martha ? ' 
asked Ann Martha Stalker with a little 
petulant grimace. i I declare I am jealous 
of her already.' 

6 One who wouldn't have much to say 
to me, when I was a younger man,' said 
Brimeswiggle, suddenly grown rather seri- 
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ous. i It cut me up a deal at first. A good 
woman, though, a good woman ! ' 

6 Well, I'm sure,' said Miss Ann, ' what 
a romance we have stumbled on. And her 
name was Baker,' she teased, with feminine 
curiosity. 

i Lord, no/ answered Brimeswiggle, 
cheerful again, < she was another/ 

1 You're a Bluebeard,' cried Miss Ann. 

' Not in this case ; the other was in a 
superior position to me then. Her name 
was Baker. A common name, excuse my 
saying so, Mr Vincent ; mere co-incidence, 
nothing else. Only it just came upon me,' 
explained Brimeswiggle. ' Just came over 
me with a recollection like.' 

I You shall tell me more about this 
Martha when we are by ourselves,' per- 
suaded Miss Stalker. 

' I expect you'll laugh at me. But I 
don't mind,' agreed Brimeswiggle. l What 
are we halting for, Vincent ? ' 

I I fancy the head of the procession has 
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• 

just reached the Park gates/ returned 
Vincent, bending out of the fly to look for- 
ward. * Would you like to have a look at 
the evergreen arch over the lodge, Miss 
Clara ? Don't fear leaning forward, I won't 
let you drop, there. Can you make the 
letters out, l Hail our noble Sudgrove.' 

' I see now beautifully, thank you/ said 
Clara. 

c I wish I'd noble Sudgrove's cash, as 
they call him,' added Baker. 

4 What would you do with it ?' asked 
Clara, looking interested. 

' Marry,' whispered Baker under the 
rim of the turban hat. 

Clara giggled, and became much con- 
fused. 

' What are the band playing n o w ? ' 
demanded Brimeswiggle. 

c The girls we left behind us,' simpered 
Ann. 

Vincent started, coloured, and began to 
blow his nose vehemently. 

But it is. time to leave these compara- 
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tively unimportant personages, for the 
august neighbourhood of Miles Sudgrove 
himself, who sits forward with Podster 
facing him, about to enter his own park in 
triumphal progress. 

' Gratifying, I'm sure,' mused Miles 
Sudgrove. 1 1 had no idea of the amount 
of good feeling which to-day would evoke. 
A fine peasantry ; a race of sturdy yeomen. 
This is the way to enjoy money, to feel 
you are some weight in the common- 
wealth. What is a man with his thou- 
sands in the funds ? A nobody. Who is 
any the wiser but his banker and his bro- 
ker ? What is a man with his thousands in 
land ? Everything. Virtual king, lawgiver, 
and conscience to five miles round. Who 
touches his hat to me in Bloomsbury but 
the crossing-sweeper? While here in a 
few months every one will, within a radius 
of bountiful extent. I'll do the old place 
up, and Brian shall marry into a county 
family, and stand for the county. And, 
who knows, if we contest the division 
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several times, we may not get a baronetcy ? 
Sir Miles Sudgrove ! How naturally it runs 
off. But I doubt Brian's power of pushing 
himself. ■ I fancy, all that is done to found 
the family must be my own doing. But 
Brian shall marry a title, an earl's daugh- 
ter. I wish on this gratifying day that 
fellow Noyes would not keep running in 
my head. I can't help thinking, that with- 
out him I never should have stumbled on 
that most unrighteous will. It must and 
shall remain a dead letter. It would be 
monstrous, that instead of my being here, 
a centre and nucleus of beneficent influence, 
an improving landlord, good neighbour, 
impartial justice of the peace; progenitor 
of a long line of Sudgroves, who shall 
be born hereafter, and proceed to do like- 
wise; this wealth should float away to 
some unlettered rowdy, who would scatter 
it in Sydney gambling-houses and Mel- 
bourne music-halls. There can be no 
justice in that. Meantime, I shall never 
look well, if I muse and fret on these dis- 
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heartening topics, and I notice that in- 
quisitive fellow Podster is already eyeing 
me narrowly. And here Ve are well up 
the central avenue in Orpwood Manor.' 

'Hem, it's all going on very nicely, 
Mr Podster,' he added aloud to his com- 
panion. 

' My dear sir, we have done our best,' 
replied Podster submissively. ' I regret the 
oversight, that one of these horses should 
be rat-tailed, but with that trifling contre- 
temps I may say—' 

1 Who are your strange friends in the 
four-wheeled fly ? } demanded Sudgrove. 

' Visitors from Penshingle ; London 
folks, who wished to see a feudal recep- 
tion,' returned Podster. 

* I am glad/ said Sudgrove, in a patron- 
izing way, l that they should be present. 
In these times of democratic inroad, such 
an exhibition as to-day's is calculated to 
do them good/ 

' One is an old merchant,' explained 
Podster, l already a Tory to the back-bone. 

VOL. IL 15 
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He needs no repentance. His companion's 
politics I can't answer for; his name, I 
think, is Baker? 

* Curse the name ! it haunts me at every 
turn! Can't I go nearly to the Land's 
End without its following me there ? ' 
cried Miles Sudgrove, in a heat. 

Podster stared at his employer in 

amazement. 'But, my dear sir f he 

attempted to remonstrate. 

1 Don't talk to me, Mr Podster. I have 
my fancies. I can afford to have fancies, 
I should think. The name is a hateful 
one to me. That on this day, of all others, 
it should crop up,' insisted Sudgrove, ' is a 
circumstance peculiarly annoying.' 

1 Shall I intimate to the young man he 
had better leave the procession ? ' hazarded 
Podster, dubiously. 

* How can these Penshingle excursion- 
ists presume to join my procession in 
their disreputable vehicle ? ' declaimed 
Sudgrove. 

i They have as much right on the road, 
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unfortunately, as we have,' rejoined Pod- 
ster. 1 1 might certainly have turned their 
horse round at the Park-gate, as they then 
became trespassers ; but it would not have 
been a politic or popular proceeding on a 
day like this, and might have occasioned 
a disturbance.' 

' Then I suppose they must remain,' 
allowed Sudgrove, reluctantly. i After all, 
the young man is, perhaps, not aware how 
objectionable a name to me he bears.' 

1 Do you expect any of the neighbour- 
ing families will call to-morrow?' asked 
Sudgrove, rather nervously ; ' they ought, 
you know, after so public a notification of 
my arrival as to-day's proceedings.' 

'I've been talking to the clergyman, 
Mr Smoothboys, on that very point,' ad- 
mitted Podster. l A perfect gentleman, 
Smoothboys ; you'll like him. Exchanged 
here from Slopeshire ; held a living there 
of Butler's, of Leece Court, who died insol- 
vent. Well, Smoothboys told me, his 
candid opinion was But there is no 
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reason to annoy you with it at present.' 

' Well,' persisted Sudgrove, l I insist on 
hearing it.' 

i That they wouldn't call,' said Podster, 
briefly. 

1 Lord bless my soul,' cried Sudgrove, 
crestfallen. 

1 However, I say, give them time,' re- 
sumed Podster, cheerfully ; c and here we 
are at the main entrance. You observe 
the plaster is defective under the third 
window, sir. Queen Anne's bed-room, they 
call it. How these late historical person- 
ages slept about all over the country, is 
really remarkable. That's the dining-tent 
on the lawn to the right. We must hope 
for fine weather, for it leaks, they say. 
Allow me to help you to alight. Now, my 
fine fellows, three cheers for our new land- 
lord, as he enters his new home, and long 
life to him. Hip, hip, hoorah ! ' 

So ended the triumphal entry, and the 
collation in due time succeeded. The 
Reverend Mr Smoothboys said grace, and 
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Hodge carved at the end of one long table, 
and Boldge, his rival, at the termination of 
another. Sudgrove, Podster, and the elite 
occupied a shorter cross-table, which was 
provided with decanters of infamous and 
fiery sherry; while the tables of Hodge 
and Boldge, pending the arrival of the 
after-dinner punch, drank only beer. There 
was a great show of immense joints, in 
every stage of burntness and rawness. 
There was a good deal of celery in narrow 
glass stands, and a great assortment of 
plum-puddings and custards. The oldest 
inhabitant was placed under the right wing 
of Boldge, as a kind of make-amends to 
him, as Hodge was to propose the landlord. 
This old driveller was, fortunately, for the 
present, speechless with repletion. Vin- 
cent and Brimeswiggle were provided with 
seats near Hodge ; and the Miss Stalkers 
and the female Hodges were among the 
foremost spectators at the tent-door. 

Mr Smoothboys, having been again 
called upon amid much rapping of knife- 
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handles, rose rather flushed, and concluded 
the solid portion of the feast. Whereupon, 
the decks being cleared, infinite armies of 
little punch glasses succeeded, with huge 
central reservoirs at stated intervals of the 
same condiment : clay pipes and wisps of 
paper also occupied the board. For a clay 
pipe and a glass of punch represent, be it 
known, the happiest moments of our ex- 
istence. At least, if they don't, a good 
many country orators are strangely for- 
sworn. 

' Mr Podster and gentlemen/ said 
Hodge, rising suddenly and twisting his 
fingers into the strangest knots, by way of 
expediting the flow of his ideas, ' I've rose 
unexpected to propose a toast by per- 
mission, which Mr Podster, our worthy 
cheerman, was at me to do this ere week 
since ; and my good neighbour, Mr Boldge, 
hasn't any call to feel hisself put out at 
me a doing of it. For, if he holds more 
land on this estate, it is mostly too poor to 
grow a nettle ; so I will now conclude, I 
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meantersay as regarding Boldge, and come 
to the pint in question as calls me now 
arising up before you. 

1 When I cum here to-day with a dinner 
ticket, 1 had never clapped eyes on Mr 
Sudsdrove as now owns me, and I like the 
set of his hair very much, and trust there'll 
be nothing new in valuation of farms. 
Which, I meanter say, a striving man 
should not be rose, except when unavoid- 
able ; as casting years wheu we can coin 
our cash, with them as scarce can scrape 
us up our rent, it ain't a trade as should be 
drove too hard ; which brings me round to 
what gives me the opportunity of standing 
up and speaking in this congregation. 
And that is the health of a gentleman and 
a nobleman, who has come to us this day 
for the first time, and I may say is now 
setting 'ere amongst us ; and you will be 
surprised and gratified when I tell you, 
that the toast, which I have the honour 
to propose, is that of one, who must here- 
after have a good deal to do with many 
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here amongst us. In fact, that is to say, 
that I allude to Mr Sudsdrove, I shall now 
conclude ; I mentersay, I will now propose 
his ealth and hope he may continue so.' 

Hodge, having thus neatly and suc- 
cinctly expressed the general sense of the 
company, was greeted with much applause 
on resuming his seat. The toast was re- 
ceived with musical honours, and Kentish 
fire, and indeed with every after-dinner 
device to distend the human throat. 

Mr Miles Sudgrove, after a short inter- 
val, coughed, cleared his throat, slung one 
hand in his waistcoat lining, grasped the 
back of his chair with the other, and de- 
livered himself to this effect — 

1 Tenantry of the Orpwood Estate, in 
rising to respond to the graceful compli- 
ment of Mr Hodge on the occasion of my 
first public appearance amongst you, I 
must express my high gratification at the 
spontaneous outburst of good old feudal 
feeling, which has lined my progress to- 
day, from the portals of the Bull Inn to 
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my own park paling. It has been among 
the proudest boasts of this happy nation, 
which we believe is so rightly held pre- 
eminent above other continental peoples 
in every respect ; that the squirarchy have 
from time to time recruited their ranks 
from those merchant princes, who have 
maintained the superiority of our national 
character from China to Peru. I am proud 
to confess, that my present opulence is de- 
rived from commercial enterprise. My 
grandfather was an alderman in the time- 
honoured guild of spectacle-makers. But 
I am lineally descended from a good old 
Saxon stock, who tilled their own land 
under Ethelred the Unready ; and the ety- 
mology of my name points to some forest, 
whither in those remote times washer- 
women were wont to congregate, to per- 
form the highly necessary and meritorious 
avocations of their craft. There is, more- 
over, one Snel Sudgrove in Domesday- 
book, who held four hides of land at the 
yearly service of two cock-bulfinches to his 
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liege lord. I mention these facts, not in 
any spirit of undue arrogance, but merely 
to point out, that in taking possession of 
yonder venerable pile, the manor and 
coach-house of Orpwood; my family are 
renewing and not commencing the chain of 
feudal relations. A mere discontinuance 
from the time of Snel, who caught and 
possibly tamed his forest birds, and thus 
paid his rent in kind, to my good friend 
Hodge ; who will, I trust, on next Lady- 
day pay it me in coin. Interwoven, then, 
as our family has been with periods, when 
this great and glorious people were, I may 
say, in leading-strings ; I cannot forbear to 
glance, in commencing my relations with 
my tenantry, at those unhappy and mis- 
guided men, who at the present time are 
endeavouring to sap the farmer's con- 
tentment ; and ruin the sale of his pro- 
duce by the pernicious spread of liberal 
opinions. It is right and wholesome that 
the tenant should take from his landlord 
the cue of his political opinions, that the 
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landlord's superior experience should guide 
the tenant's voice in the polling booth. 
Those levellers and eradicators of church 
and state, who would stir up mutual dis- 
trust, and vain questionings, by the unna- 
tural suggestion that you should vote in an 
opposite direction to the lord of the soil, 
which brings you your daily subsistence ; 
are only paralleled by the Dantons and 
Robespierres of the French revolution, only 
they have much less excuse, than those 
foreign agitators ever had ; since the 
notorious faults of the French national 
character would not have led us to expect 
much from their statesmen. But here, in 
happy England, what do these dreamers, 
these visionary incendiaries, these book- 
worms, and philosophers, complain of? 
England, happy under a beneficent poor- 
law, Rural England, judged by the wide- 
minded wisdom of an unpaid magistracy ; 
where our ingenious system of entails, 
among our governing class, promotes mu- 
tual confidence between son and father, 
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and, without any undue benefit to either, 
places them each in the other's hands; 
need I continue ? Time would fail me if I 
alluded to that bulwark of our constitution, 
trial by jury, and many other matters, in 
which foreigners would do well to learn 
wisdom at our hands. It has seemed to 
me not unappropriate to give you my po- 
litical opinions at the commencement of 
our acquaintance. They carry their own 
conviction with them, and require alone 
logical statement to persuade at once. The 
fallacies of demagogues need not distress 
the Orpwood farmer. My advice to him is, 
turn a deaf ear to all their arguments. Do 
not examine them, they are not worth it. 
Keep your fingers from political pitch. It 
only remains for me to thank you for the 
enthusiastic reception you have given me 
to-day, and in resuming my seat, to breathe 
a wish not wholly unwarranted ; that the 
name of Sudgrove may become as illustrious 
in the annals of Cornish houses, as the sue- 
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cessive owners of the grove of suds seem to 
have been in Saxon England.' 

1 And I think he's done it uncommon 
neatly,' applauded Brimeswiggle, amid the 
clatter which greeted the peroration of 
Jupiter Sudgrove. ' Give me confidence 
between landlord and tenant, and let the 
landlord have it all his own way; that's 
old England ! ' 

1 A be a main clever man surely/ piped 
the oldest inhabitant. ' The last squire, 
'a was general in drink, and pleasanter a 
deal in it nor out of it.' 

4 Don't sound like raising rents and 
re- valuing farms, do it ? ' cried Hodge, 
whose success in oratory had made him 
plunge more deeply into the Punch- 
bowl. 

1 He's a fine man,' pursued Brime- 
swiggle, ' and what I like is> he ain't 
ashamed of himself or his sentiments. No 
trimming and hedging; goes straight at 
the points. It's time we slipped off, Vin- 
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cent, those gals will be taking cold, and 
Mrs Hodge's civility to them will be on 
the wane. Besides, the main fun is over. 
Only small fry to speak, now. Are you 
ready ? ' 

( Ay, and have been this hour,' said 
Vincent, stretching himself. 'The old 
boy's speech was merely a hash-up of the 
Banner newspaper. He's a pompous old 
fool. I don't believe :in Sudgrove of the 
Heptarchy. It's twenty times better fun 
chaffing the Stalkers than to sit in this 
atmosphere. Come along.' 

' I wonder,' mused Brimeswiggle, rising 
and encasing himself in an enormous 
comforter, l whether our driver is still 
sober.' 

6 You shall ride post-boy if he isn't,' 
suggested the facetious Baker. 

' I am thinking, if we shall either of us 
ever run across this Sudgrove again ? ' 
hazarded Brimeswiggle, now outside the 
tent, and buttoning up his coat. 
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c Don't care a stiver if I never do. 
There are the gals across the lawn. I'll 
race you. One, two, three, off!' said his 
mercurial companion. 




CHAPTER XII. 



STOPPING THE SUPPLIES. 




ILES SUDGROVE again in his 
Bloomsbury study. Georgina 
Pipechick swinging in one hand 
a heavy locket on her neck-chain. 

1 Want to speak to me, do you ? ' said 
Sudgrove from an arm-chair, thrusting: his 
legs out. ' If it's a dressmaker's Jbill, let 
us shun it till to-morrow. Isn't ? Eh ! 
You must know, Georgina, I'm tired. A 
long way. Gratifying, but exhausting pro- 
ceedings. Felt myself for the first time 
really taking root in the commonwealth. 
Hum ! Become a feudal power, a directing 
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voice, the founder of a family. Hem! 
gratifying, but takes it out of one a little.' 

1 1 fear/ simpered Mrs Pipecliick, ' that, 
as the ancestor of a line of future Sud- 
groves of Orpwood, you won't relish my 
tidings much.' 

6 So you think of marrying again,' 
hazarded Miles, glancing up quickly at his 
daughter. l Not in trade, I hope, my dear ; 
let's steer clear of the city, in Heaven's 
name, for the future. Pity you didn't wait 
till you'd had a winter at Orpwood. So 
many good old stocks settled hard by the 
park palings. Blood about, nearly every- 
where ; you've only to pick it up.' 

After which sanguinary description of 
the Orpwood neighbourhood, Miles Sud- 
grove closed his eyes and sneezed. 

C I marry,' exclaimed Mrs Pipechick, 
with a swoop forward. ' No, thank you, 
papa. I might if I chose, but thank you, 
no ! I'm not one to lower the family. 
Others may be.' 

4 Do you allude to Brian, my dear?' 
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questioned Miles, rubbing his nose. * Cer- 
tainly Brian has no knack of making him- 
self weight. I have views for Brian down 
there. I see in the peerage Lord Isinglass 
has five daughters. The estates march. 
It would be in all respects a desirable 
arrangement.' 

' From an earl to a stone-cutter is a 
goodish jump/ hissed out Mrs Pipechick, 
jutting her chin forward. 

'Are you delirious, girl?' roared out 
Miles, stamping his foot. c Explain your 
incoherent statement without delay.' 

4 You hoped just now,' continued Mrs 
Pipechick, in a rasping kind of voice, at 
the back of her throat, l that I shouldn't 
marry a city man. Hopes cost nothing, 
and I ain't going to. But one thing, let 
me tell you, is past hoping for, that Brian 
Sudgrove, your son, is not about to marry 
a stonemason's daughter ! ' 

1 The boy is surely mad or you must 
be deceived,' panted Miles Sudgrove, with 
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a darkening face, and a nervous movement 
of his lips. 

' Question him yourself, let there be no 
possibility of mistake/ grated Mrs Pipe- 
chick, with twinkling malevolent eyes. 

' I will : instantly : is he in now ? My 
son unite himself with an operative's 
daughter ! ' stammered Miles, ' the eldest 
son of the Sudgroves of Orpwood contract 
such a frightful mesalliance. When he 
might marry the five ladies Sago, I mean any 
one of them. Lord, this is incredible ! ' 

' I regret to say, papa, that it is merely 
the astounding truth,' said Mrs Pipechick, 
turning up the whites of her eyes like a 
serenader. < When I say, that Brian is 
totally without any becoming pride either 
in his person or position, I call to mind a 
melancholy fact, that has given me the 
liveliest anxiety for years. A tendency to 
associate with one's inferiors grows upon 
one, instead of lessening. Ever since he 
relinquished his seat inside a fly one rainy 
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evening to my lady's maid, and rode in- 
stead upon the box, I have given him up. 
" Mark my words," I said to myself, 
" Georgina Pipechick, this absurd de- 
ference to the lower orders, who are much 
too pampered already, can only end in one 
direction. If these people are the same 
flesh and blood with us, and since their 
feelings are so fine " (I continued to my- 
self), "why are their feet so coarse, and 
why can't they manage an aspirate just 
now and then ? Yes, Georgina Pipechick " 
(I concluded to myself), " I see it all at a 
glance, this can only eventuate in a low 
match." ' 

'And you soberly and emphatically 
assure me, that my son's intentions are 
honourable in this preposterous business,' 
cried Sudgrove, dilating the breast of his 
waistcoat with swelling anger and import- 
ance. 

' That's where it is ; if we only could 
hope,' reasoned Mrs Pipechick, with a 
pathetic glance upwards, ' that Brian re- 
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membered his duty to his family and posi- 
tion enough, to be only making a fool of 
this girl.' 

1 Georgina,' interrupted Mr Sudgrove 
with a solemn sniff, i your sentiments from 
one point of view are a little questionable.' 

' I don't fear speaking my mind,' ex- 
claimed Georgina with a shrug of ineffable 
contempt, C I don't mince matters. Once 
allow, that marriage is possible with such 
creatures, and men will be found fools 
enough to marry them. Put them beyond 
the pale, like negresses, and we shall hear 
of no more low marriages.' 

'I objected to your remark on more 
•delicate grounds,' explained Sudgrove. 

'I know all about that,' maintained 
Mrs Pipechick, sneering, * and I don't hesi- 
tate to say, that there's no morality worth 
the name beyond the upper class. Pooh ! 
I'm sick of the sentimentalism one hears 
on this point. I pity these girls ? I would 
bring them to their senses without pity, if 
I'd my way.' 
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'How can this girl have entrapped 
Brian ? ' snorted Sudgrove. 

'I fear he has fallen a very willing 
victim to the adventuress/ said Mrs Pipe- 
chick, shaking her head. 

' Fortunate, I know in time,' rejoined 
Sudgrove pompously, 'I shall of course 
stop this folly at once and without delay/ 

'Can you?' inquired Mrs Pipechick, 
artfully working him up. 

' I believe/ murmured Sudgrove, gazing 
magnificently around, * that I am the head 
of my family, that I am master in my own 
house. I was not aware, that I had been 
deposed for incapacity just at present. Can 
I stop this? Just send Brian here, and 
you shall see.' 

' Indeed, I trust you may prevail with 
my misguided brother/ whined Mrs Pipe- 
chick, calculating whether it would be ad- 
visable to weep but deciding in the nega- 
tive, ' I will go and send him as you desire, 
and, oh, my dearest father, for his own 
good be firm with him.' 
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So this amiable lady retired, and, not 

caring to face Brian's questions just at 
present, sent Golland to summon her bro- 
ther to Mr Sudgrove's presence. Brian 
had expected the interview, and was pre- 
pared for it. He was certainly in a most 
difficult position ; but there was something 
consoling in the thought, that the trying 
suspense, which for some months past had 
clouded his relations with Helen, must 
now finally terminate one way or the other ; 
and this consideration nerved Brian not a 
little to face the unpleasantnesses of the 
coming interview. 

Miles Sudgrove was pacing restlessly 
up and down with his hands clasped be- 
hind his back as his son entered. Sudgrove 
scrutinized him with curiosity, as if the 
fact of his engagement to a stonemason's 
daughter must have altered his son's out- 
ward appearance. 

' Georgina has just been here,' began 
the father, leaning one finger on the table, 
and standing over it, * with a silly story, 
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which I hope you'll enable me at once to 
contradict to her. Hem, it relates — :' 

1 1 fear, sir,' returned Brian very quietly, 
c that the main facts of what Georgina has 
chosen to bring to your ears are correct. 
Whether the means by which these facts 
were ascertained are justifiable, is another 
question, which I hope one day to settle 
with Miss Van/ 

1 Never mind Miss Van,' broke in Sud- 
grove ; i then you have the assurance to 
stand there and confess that you are about 
to disgrace yourself, me, and all your kith 
and kin by a marriage with a stonemason's 
girl?' 

'I am engaged to the daughter of a 
monumental sculptor,' said Sudgrove firm- 
ly. i She is as pretty as she is good ; as 
refined in thought and manner, as any 
woman I ever met in our class. We are 
only traders, after all. There is no great 
disparity. Ours is an indefinite engage- 
ment. I must not marry, till I am able to 
support her.' 
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I It sounds like a dream to hear this in 
my own house in Bloomsbury,' returned 
Sudgrove rapidly, and now becoming very 
crimson in the face, 'that I should have 
taken possession of Orpwood two days 
back, and have my son twitting me with 
this chartist nonsense about equality to-day. 
Traders, indeed ; that may have been, but 
Sudgroves of Orpwood now; a match for 
any one in this kingdom henceforward. 
Come, Brian, beg my pardon for your last 
speech, and I'll say no more. You must 
marry into a county family. My words 
are brief but decisive; this must end at 
once.' 

I I have given my word, sir, to Helen 
Rainbird,' answered Brian. 

* Heavens, what a nonsensical name ! ' 
ejaculated Sudgrove. l Then she must give 
you back your promise. Don't be a mule, 
Brian, she'll forget you in a week. It's 
only your money she wants. You ain't 
vain enough, with your appearance, to 
think she cares for yourself? \ 
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' That doubt the few next days will 
decide/ returned Brian. 

' You're a marvellous true prophet,' 
sneered Sudgrove. ' Marry this girl, and 
you get no shilling more from the race 
you have disgraced.' 

1 1 hardly expected otherwise, with your 
opinions, sir, on the sanctity of caste,' re- 
joined Brian. 

1 Upon my word, you take this coolly, 
indeed,' cried Sudgrove, stiffened with 
rage. 'Want will bring you to your 
senses. Once more, for the last time, 
will you give up this girl ? ' 

'You know, sir, in honour I cannot,' 
was the calm reply. 

6 Then your honourable feelings must 
keep you, for I won't/ shouted Sudgrove, 
in a white heat. 

' So be it,' assented Brian, with a sigh. 

* I renounce you — I disown you,' gasped 
Sudgrove, livid with fury. ' Leave this 
house at once; never dare to cross my 
threshold again.' / 
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* I will begone in an hour. Good-bye, 
sir. I claim nothing henceforth. For all 
that is past, I thank you.' 

1 If you remain here beyond an hour, 
I'll have you driven out by a policeman,' 
shrieked Sudgrove, actually foaming at the 
mouth. 

' I need not now, I think, remain five 
minutes. I jsuppose Golland can pack up 
everything about my room, and send it 
after me. This is a bitter wrench to me, 
sir, but it is inevitable,' said Brian. 

' Get from my sight, or I shall have a 
fit,' bellowed Sudgrove. 

So Brian departed from the wrathful 
parental presence, cast merely one glance 
of farewell round his little room up-stairs, 
which he had occupied since a boy ; rang 
up Golland, and informed that astonished 
personage, that he (Brian) should leave the 
house at once ; but that his books and his 
wardrobe might be packed at Mr Gotland's 
leisure, and must follow him in due course 
to Mr Gow's residence across the square. 
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So Brian stepped out upon the Russell 
Square flags, as to worldly possessions, a 
penniless man. And Georgina Pipechick 
watched him out above through a chink in 
the window-blind, and presently rushed 
thereupon at Alfred Ahasuerus, and kissed 
him two or three times vehemently ; then 
descended to inspect her father's state of 
mind after the interview; leaving Alfred 
Ahasuerus to solve that continual problem 
of his infant years— namely, how to break 
his neck over the furniture — a feat which 
he had so often nearly, but not quite, ac- 
complished. 

' He's gone, Georgina,' murmured Sud- 
grove, gloomily staring before him as she 
entered. c He is rebellious — insane. I 
have cast him off for ever.' 

6 Dear me, how very dreadful ! ' said 
Georgina, mincing her words ; but she did 
not look so badly-pleased after all, in spite 
of her trying to draw the corners of her 
mouth down. 
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'I will expunge his name from the 
family pedigree,' pursued Sudgrove, knit- 
ting his eyebrows. ' No stone-cutter's brat 
shall ever head the table at Orpwood. My 
mind is made up, A century of reflection 
shall not swerve me.' 

1 Perhaps Brian may get her educated 
and polished a little, after he's married her,' 
suggested Mrs Pipechick, demurely artful. 
' She might not turn out then quite so bad as 
we expect. The only thing is, these kind 
of girls generally have stories in their 
past history, which will crop up when 
they're respectably settled afterwards. Poor 
Brian ! ' 

' Hold your tongue, Georgina,' roared 
Sudgrove, c you mean well, no doubt, but 
you madden me. It's only natural you 
should intercede for Brian, but I am rock, 
granite, adamant henceforward. The bare 
possibility of the future Mrs Sudgrove of 
Orpwood having a story connected with her 
freezes me, goads me, petrifies me. Could 
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one year's varnish at a Brighton boarding- 
school eradicate the ingrained coarseness 
of the creature's nurture ? ' 

' The purchase of Orpwood certainly 
complicates matters,' allowed Mrs Pipe- 
chick, tenderly administering oil to the 
domestic conflagration, with a face full of 
sweet solicitude. i The county families 
will be critical enough upon us, at our first 
advent among them, as it is. They'll sniff 
about for the taint of the shop, endeavour 
to detect the commercial accent. We 
could soon live that down, unencumbered 
with Brian's venture. Best remain in 
Bloomsbury, if she joins the family party ; 
we are all tarred here with the same com- 
mercial brush.' 

1 1 tell you, my resolve is taken,' blus- 
tered Sudgrove. 1 1 am a country gentle- 
man now, and shall act according to their 
traditions. My son rebels, good. I remove 
him from me. He shall never inherit 
Orpwood. Who is next in succession? 
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yourself clearly. I shall re-make my will 
to-morrow. Orpwood shall be yours for 
your life, and go to little Alfred in tail 
after you.' 

' Poor Brian ! ' appealed Mrs Pipechick 
with gleaming eyes. i You are too good, 
too nobly generous, my dearest father, to 
myself and my darling innocent. Yet I 
cannot help pitying Brian.' 

1 Compassion is only wasted there. He 
had his choice between Orpwood and this 
labourer's wench. I gave it him in explicit 
terms. In language as plain he made it. 
He is unworthy of his position as my son. 
Let him live as he has chosen, among 
associates which suit him. I shall waste 
no pity on him. Noyes shall carry out all 
this to-morrow.' 

As for Brian, he walked moodily across 
the square to Gow's door. Mrs Gow was 
in the drawing-room with her husband; 
he shrunk just now from explaining mat- 
ters to Gow, till he could get a word with 
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Clara first alone. So he asked to speak for 
five minutes with Mrs Gow in the dining- 
room. 

Clara descended breathless. 

' It's all over,' Brian hurried out to her, 
' my father, fresh from territorial homage at 
Orpwood, would hear of neither reason nor 
compromise. Puts the pistol to my head 
at once of absolute relinquishment of Helen, 
or being disinherited there and then. Could 
I abandon the darling? So he gave me 
half an hour to leave his house, and would 
have me thrust out by a policeman if I was 

not gone by that time.' 

' My poor boy,' sympathized Clara, 
' what is to be done ? ' 

1 1 want you to let me put up here for a 
day or two, till I can get my goods away, 
and mature my plans,' proceeded Brian. 

'Of course,' she hesitated. 'Do you 
know Stephen was a little vexed just now 
at your wanting to see me alone. But, 
of course, we shall be too glad to put you 
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up. I will run and make it right with 
Stephen.' 

She found her husband above-stairs 
fretting and fuming, and altogether out of 
sorts. 

1 Clara/ begun Stephen as she entered, 
c things have gone wrong with me in the 
city to-day. I am tired, put out, and 
jaded; not, in a word, my usual self. I 
do wish, your particular visitors would not 
summon you so abruptly. I must say, this 
young Sudgrove might have condescended 
to step up-stairs. I know he thinks me an 
old fogy and bore. Yet this avoidance of 
me, and peremptory summons to you in 
my own house, does strike me as rather 
cool.' 

1 Stephen,' she exclaimed, l he is 
vexed and shy just now, poor boy, and 
cannot bear to see any one.' 

' Except you, my dear,' suggested 
Stephen. ' Some husbands might complain 
of the exception.' 

' He has known me so long, I do not 
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count/ she returned. ' He has had a dread- 
ful quarrel with his father about a girl he 
wants to marry. The old man has been 
most cruel and unjust, and has literally- 
turned him out-of-doors. Now Brian has 
told no one but myself all about his love- 
affair; so naturally he comes to me for 
comfort and shelter in his trouble.' 

'You never mentioned to me before, 
Clara,' said Stephen, coldly, 'that you 
were sole recipient of Mr Sudgrove's love- 
confidences.' 

'Why should I tease you with such 
trifles ? ' she rejoined, ' the poor fellow has 
literally nowhere to go to just now, and 
proposes that we should put him up, for a 
day or two. Eh, Stephen ? ' 

'Hum. That requires consideration/ 
replied the merchant thoughtfully, with a 
darkening face. 

Here a servant entered with a letter, 
which Stephen opened, and read with a 
cloudy brow. 
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1 This is from Miles Sudgrove, Clara,' 
he proceeded, 'who, hearing his son has 
come on here, writes to say, that our 
friendship must cease if I give this Mr 
Brian any countenance. The reason of 
their difference seems wholly discreditable 
to the son. A low girl, born of mechanical 
parents. I wonder Brian Sudgrove had 
the assurance to talk of such subjects to 
you. Clearly, I shall, under the circum- 
stances, decline to harbour Mr Brian Sud- 
grove. I should bo unwilling to quarrel 
with the elder Sudgrove, who is a trustee 
of our settlement, even if I approved of his 
son's proceeding.' 

i Then, Stephen,' exclaimed Clara, 
looking horribly annoyed, € I had better 
go down, and tell poor Brian, that, now 
every one's hand is against him, we intend 
to help in trampling upon the fallen man.' 

i Stay where you are, I insist,' inter- 
rupted Stephen, ' I prefer to settle this 
business myself. I will not have my wife 
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run up and down stairs at the beck of 
every young reprobate.' 

' How strange you are to-day, Stephen. 
How unlike your old kind self,' she mur- 
mured with a sigh. 

Stephen Gow rang the bell; on the 
appearance of the servant, he said, 

i Give this letter to Mr Brian Sudgrove, 
in the dining-room, where he is now wait- 
ing. Tell him that it is impossible for me 
to receive him at present.' 

Clara Gow began to cry very bitterly. 
Stephen Gow rose and left her, slamming 
the door after him. The message reaching 
Brian, he at once left the house. 

i So,' he mused as he trudged south- 
wards, i here am I on the London pave- 
ment, with the clothes on my back, a pen- 
niless man ; brought up as a gentleman, 
unable to dig, without a trade to my 
fingers. My father disowns me ; my 
oldest friends put me out like a dog. All 
for Helen, who is worth it, and twice as 
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much. So, I begin the world again. 
Rather a late beginning. Helen will be 
true as steel, I know. Courage, Russell 
Square is not all the universe ! ' 
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